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Trade Commission | 
Finds No Need of | 


Resale-price Law | 


No Necessity Now for Legis- 
lation Regulating Mainte- 
nance, It Declares’ in 
Report to Congress 


Many Manufacturers 


Oppose the Practice 

Change of Attitude Widely 
Found, Agency Asserts After 
Investigation Undertaken on 
Its Own Motion 


There is no necessity at present for 
fegislation permitting resale price main- 
tenance, the Federal Trade Commission 
declared in a report submitted to Con- 
gress as of June 22, after an inquiry under- 
taken by the Commission on its own 
motion. 

It would be difficult to provide Govern- 
ment regulation of price maintenance that 
would bring relief to makers of trade- 
marked goods without injustice to con- 
sumers and at the same time meet the 
tests of practical administration, the Com- 
mission said in its report. (The Commis- 
sion’s summary of its report is printed on 
page 4.) 

Change in Attitude 
The Commission in its report declared 


that in its first report on the subject, 
made in January, 1929, 69 per cent of 
the 849 manufacturers who replied to 


the Commission’s questionnaires expressed 
favor of resale price maintenance, while 
$n the latest inquiry, only 29 per cent of 


the 691 manufacturers expressed such 
preference. 
“Numerous manufacturers favor price 


maintenance in the abstract but not for 
their own products,” the Commission said, 
adding that no attempt need be made to 
determine the importance to be attached 
to the opinions of those who are ready 
to express an opinion, but are not will- 
ing to afford the needed facts. 

Generally speaking, the report Says, 
chain, department and dry goods stores 
opposed the plan of resale price main- 
tenance, while jewelry stationery and 
hardware stores favored it. 

Selling at prices below the purchase 
price was rarely reported by dealers, the 
Commission said, but instances of selling 
below the purchase price plus average cost 
of doing business, were reported more fre- 
quently, the Commission said. 

Existing Law 

Pointing out that the law at the present 
time prohibits manufacturers from con- 
tracting with those who buy their goods 
to maintain r2sale prices named by the 
manufacturer, the Commission said that 


there is some demand for legalizing price 


contracts subject to governmental ap- 
proval. 

“The manufacturer may, and often does, 
control the price for which his goods are 
sold.” the Commission said, “by retaining 
ownership and responsibility for price 
risks up to the final sale to the ultimate 
consumer; but to give him by special 
enactment a like control after the goods 
have passed out of his ownership, thereby 
discontinuing his responsibility for mer- 
cantile risks, would not only seem incon- 
sistent, but would be erroneously assum- 
ing this to be a simple method of dis- 
posing of the problem.” 


Commissioner William E. Humphrey 


Radio Advertising Aiwide of Mails | Standards Revised thant Asked California to Teach United 


Denied to County 


Contract in Alabama Is Held 
To Be in Promotion of a 
Private Enterprise 


MontcomMery, AtLA., June 20. 
N Alabama county can not legally 
make appropriations to aid the pro- 
motion, establishment and maintenance 
of privately owned radio stations, even 
though the expenditure is for the avowed 
purpose of advertising the county, it 
was held yesterday in a decision of the 
State Supreme Court. 

The ruling was in an opinion by Jus- 
tice Joel B. Brown in the case of George 
E. Stone, treasurer of Mobile County, 
v. Mobile Broadcasting Corporation. 

An appeal was prosecuted by Mr. 
Stone from the judgment of the Mobile 
Circuit Court granting a peremptory 


} 


writ of mandamus commanding the 
county treasurer to register as a claim 
against the general fund of Mobile 


County a warrant for $375 issued by the 
president of the county board of revenue 


_ 
é 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


Purchases in Cities 
Reducing Trade of 
Small Town Stores 


Diversion of Business From 
Local Merchants Must Be 
Met With Modernization 
Programs, Says Dr. Klein 


A major menace to the small town mer- 
chant is the “draining away” to near-by 
cities of a considerable proportion of the 
trade that might conceivably be his, Dr. 


Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, declared June 21 in a radio address. 


As as example of this condition, Dr. 
Klein referred to the dealings of farm 
cooperative organizations, whose buying 
amounts to nearly $200,000,000 annually. 
Their supplies are bought in carload lots 
directly from manufacturers and. dis- 
tributed among members, and the local 
merchant is permitted to play no part, 
he said. 

Modernizing Stores 

Klein expressed the view 
the small town is “not 
or take punishment lying down.” “Phey 
are coming to realize that one of the 
secrets of restoring small town business 
is to be found in a brisk, resolute modern- 
ization program for the stores, the intro- 
duction of more rigid efficiency, remodel- 
ling or transformation of equipment, care- 
ful training of sales people and the crea- 
tion or arousal of keener civic conscious- 
ness,” he said. 

Assistant Secretary Kleims address, 
broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, follows in full text 


Drift to the Cities 


Dr 
that 


however, 
going to qult 


The 
States Daily Publishing Corporation 


is 


day—“it’s coming to the city!” 


“It's easy enough to se what the country 
coming to,” somebody said the other 
And that 


sums up a pretty general opinion, liberally 


backed by census figures. 
Cc 


phrases that we often hear 


“The drift to the 
ities,” “the decline of the small towns, 
the movement from the farms;” those are 
generally ut- 


tered in a tone of pathos and undisguised 


regret 


We see the cities expand—become 


more complex and congested and deafen- 


ing and dangerous 
p 


rear more stupefy ing 


innacles—burrow deeper into the bed- 


rock—fling more titanic bridges—grow ever 


concurred in the report “only so a oe mightier and more magnificent. 
it may be helpful as a report upon facts. Seri iney Jaina : eres 
: ae ae it about the small towns, the 
ans } 
The Commission's letter of transmittal places of from 1,000 to 10,000 people? 


of the report to Congress follows in full 
text: 
Resale Price Inquiry 

To the Congress of the United States: 
The subject of resale price maintenance 
has continually claimed attention from 
the Commission in connection with com- 
plaints of unfair competition. Hence the 
present inquiry, which was designed to 
examine, on a broad basis, the economic 
advantages and disadvantages of resale 
price maintenance. 

This investigation and report are made 
pursuant to authority given the Commis- 
sion by section 6 of the Federal Trade 


What is the situation—especially the busi- 


ness 
up splendidly—fighting courageously, 


Situation—there? Many held 


in- 


have 


telligently, to maintain their relative posi- 


t 


h 
imperceptibly, 


ion and keep pace with the times. Others 
ave drifted downward; gradually, almost 
they have withered and 


grown less virile. 


the 
popu 


Importance of Change 
Between the census years 1920 and 1930, 
2,200-odd towns in the country with 
lations between 2,500 and 10,000 just 









a 


about held their own; in both years they 
accounted for almost exactly 9 per cent of 











United 
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For Lotteries Is 
ToBeProsecuted 


‘Campaign Against Violation 


Of Statute by the Press 
And Others Is Begun by, 
Post Office Department 


Criticizes Publicity 
Accorded to Winners 


Proceeds Toward Suppression 
Of Activities Here of ‘Col-| 
lossal Games of Chance’ 
From Foreign Countries 


The Post Office Department announced 
June 20 the immediate beginning of a 
campaign to prosecute criminally the 
“wholesale” violations of postal anti- 
lottery statutes by newspapers and by 
hundreds of thousands of persons through- 
out the United States. 

Old-fashioned world-famous lotteries 
are “mere pigmies’ compared to the 
“colossal games of chance now being 


launched in our midst with individual 
prizes of around $2,000,000 each and with 
aggregate prizes of $10,000,000 and gross 
subscriptions of $15,000,000 in just one 
single sweep,” the Department declared. 

The law forbids the use of the mails to 
newspapers containing advertisements of 
lotteries or containing lists of lottery win- 
ners, the Department pointed out. The 
announcement severely criticizes the pub- 
licity given by newspapers to individuals 
who win lottery prizes. 

The statement, made by Horace J. Don- 
nelly, Solicitor of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and made public by 
ment June 20, follows in full text: 


Complaints Reported 


Complaints from every section of the 
country have reached the Department 
against these wholesale violations of law. 
It is the intention of this Department to 
strictly enforce the drastic provisions of 
the statutes against lotteries with a view 
to breaking up an unlawful practice which 
has recently grown to such huge propor- 
tions in American cities, towns and vil- 
lages as to border on a national disgrace. 

The so-called sweepstake, when it is not 
in fact a pure fake as so many are, is 
usually based on some horse race but 
has no connection therewith. The player 
does not bet on a horse, but the prize 
winners are determined solely by drawings 
as in other straight-out lotteries. Various 
sweeps emanating from the Irish Free 
State, Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, and 
other countries are based on the same race 
run in another country. 

But the old fashioned Louisiana 
other world-famous lotteries of 
days which brought about the enactment 
of our stringent Federal anti-lottery 
statutes were mere pigmies In comparison 
with the colossal games of chances 
being launched in our midst with indi- 
vidual prizes of around $2,000,000 each and 
with aggregate prizes of $10,000,000 and 
gross subscriptions of $15,000,000 in just 
one single sweep, although an adventurer 
has but one in 6,000,000 chances of win- 
ning the big stake. 


now 


Lottery Penalty 

Section 336 of title 18 of the* United 
States Code provides a penalty of a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or imprisonment of 
not more than two years, or both, and not 
more than five years for any subsequent 
offense, for depositing or sending, or caus- 
ing to be deposited or sent, in the mails 
any communication concerning any lot- 
tery; or any lottery ticket or other paper 
representing a chance or interest in a lot- 
tery; or any check, draft, bill, money 
postal note, or money order for the pur- 
chase of a ticket, share, or chance in a 
lottery; or any newspaper, circular, 
pamphlet, or publication of any kind con- 


taining any advertisement of a lottery, or 
containing any list of the prizes drawn or | 


awarded by means of a lottery, whether 


said list contains any or all of such prizes. 
such 
its car- 
riage in the mails or its delivery by any 


section also declares all 


nonmailable and forbids 


The said 
matter 


postmaster or letter carrier. 


Columy 7.) 





WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JUNE 22, 1931 _ 


On Several Foods 


Breads, Sorghum Sirup and 


NIEW definitions and standards for 


Canned Tomato Juice 


Are Redefined 
I 


whole wheat bread, white bread, 


raisin bread, Boston brown bread, sorg- 


h 
d 
ir 


um sirup, canned tomato juice and 
extrose have been adopted as a guide 
1 enforcement of the Federal Food and 


Drugs Act, the Department of Agricul- 


ture 


n 


in full text: 


a 
t 
a 


tions and standards for dextrose, includ- 
ing 


announced June 20. The state- 
rent, containing the definitions, follows 


The Secretary of Agriculture has 
dopted, as an aid to officials enforcing 
he Federal Food and Drugs Act and 
S a guide to the industry, new defini- 


I 


anhydrous dextrose and hydrated 


Che United States Daily 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 
- - Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments - - 







For More Data 
On Rate Petition 


. C. C. Orders Roads to File 
Specific Statement After 
Conference With State 
Commissioners 


States to Coope ‘ate 


ssion 


With the Commi 


Railroads Must Submit Infor- 


dextrose, for canned tomato juice, and mation by July 5; Many 
for whole wheat bread; and revised defi- > " cA ene 
nitions and standards for white bread, Protests Against Petition 
raisin bread, Boston brown bread, and as ° i aalstnne 
cerahien ate Filed in Washington 
These definitions and standards were , E : : 
recommended by the Food Standards Answering the railroads’ united plea 
Committee, ae is composed of repre- for a 15 per cent blanket increase in 
sentatives of the Association of Dairy . - . 
. >: | freight rates, the Interstate Commerce 
Food and Drug Officials of the United 8 : ae 
States, of the Association of Official] | Commission on June 20 ordered the rail- 
are er kal roads to file with the Commission by 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.1 | July 5 a statement explaining more spe- 


Uniform Labor Laws 
Are Recommended at 


k 
C 


cifically just 


what rates are intended to 
pe increased, and defining the full scope 
of their proposal. ‘(Docket No Ex Parte 


103.) 


States’ Conference 


The Commission's’ order was made pub- 


lic following the conclusion of a confer- 
ence with 
commissions 
cooperation between the State and Fed- 
eral bodies. 


regulatory 
of 


members of State 
relative to the question 


It was voted at the confer- 
nce to appoint a committee representing 


‘ o - the State Commissions, which will co- 

Legislation Is Urged to Pro- operate with the Interstate Commerce 

° ate ’ Commission in handling the rate increase 
vide Minimum Wages for proceedings. 


Women and to Establish 


Those present at the conference were 


the Depart- 


and | 
earlier | 


A 48-hour Week 


HARRISBURG, PA., 
Uniform labor legislation in 


June 20. 
10 States 


was recommended at the final session of 


the conference 


held here at the call of 


Governor Pinchot. The States represented 


Ww 


Connecticut, 


S' 


S 


into six sections, 


e 


dations to be 


f 


istration 
women, 


vere Delaware, Maryland, Rhode Island, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Massachu- 
etis, New York, West Virginia and Penn- 
yivania. | 
The conference was divided 
of 


session 


yesterday 
which consid- 
the recommen- 
the general con- 
The sections discussed admin- 
labor laws, labor for 
industrial health, labor laws for 


each 
executive 
made 


red in 
to 
erence 


of laws 


minors, workmen's compensation, and em- 


} 


Jloyment offices. 


Reports Adopted 
The reports of the sections were adopted 


at a subsequent general meeting and the 


delegates 


Ss 


agreed that further meetings 
hould be held. but no dates were fixed 


Commission; 
North Dakota Commission. 
ton, General Solicitor of the National As- 


W. D.B. Ainey, of the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission; Amos Betts of the Arizona Com- 
mission; Paul A. Walker of the Oklahoma 
and Ben A. Larkin of the 
John E. Ben- 


sociation of 
also present 
The Interstate Commerce Commissioners 
taking part in the discussion of cooperative 
measures were Commissioners Joseph B 
Pastman, Ezra Brainerd, the Chairman of 
the Commission, and Claude B. Porter. 


Utility Commissioners was 


Numerous Protests 


Meanwhile, numerous protests from all 
sections of the United States continued to 
arrive at the Commission's offices by mail 
and telegram, the latest opposition being 
voiced by Senator Smith W. Brookhart, 
‘Rep.) of lowa, and by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Kans 

The Commission's order requiring 
railroads to be more specific in their de- 
mand tor higher rates, follows in full text: 

“Ex Parte No. 103, in the Matter of 
Proposed Increases in Freight Rates and 
Charges: 

“The Commission, having before it the 
Statement and Application of the Steam 
Railroad Carriers of the United States,” 
signed by J. J. Pelley, chairman, special 





s. } 
the | 


The conference recommended the 
actment of laws to provide 
wages for women and to establish a 
hour week. For minors a minimum 
of 16 years during school hours and 
years at other times 
hour week, was proposed 

Liberalization of workmen's 
}sation laws to include all 
diseases, fullest possible 
effect, full medical 


service and the 


committee on workmen's compensation 
legislation. 
Specific Standards Favored 


mended adequate standards for 


air space, but suggested that instead 


ministrative authorities of 
establish specific standards. 


each State 


ment services 
agencies. 
should establish a demonstration 
employment office, financed in 


and private 


whole 


of improving the agencies. 


Improvement Is Noted 
In Prohibition Work 


Director Woodcock Says Force 


Operating Efficiently 


en- 
maximum 
48- 
age 
14 
together with a 48- 


compen- 
occupational 
extraterritorial 
es- 
tablishment of rehabilitation or second in- 
jury funds from awards in nondependent 
death cases was recommended by the sub- 


The section on industrial health recom- 
ventila- 
tion, temperature, humidity, lighting and 
of 
adopting minimum requirements on these 
points power should be given to the ad- 
to 


The section on employment offices con- 
sidered administration of public employ- 
employment 
It was proposed that each State 
public 
or 
in part out of private funds, as a means 


Commission Act which in subdivision (f) °Ur total population. How about’ the, Another section of the code authorizes 
contemplates that the Commission shaf Smaller hamlets and villages—those m- the issuance of so-called fraud orders 
¢ make special reports to the Congress and corporated places of less than 2,500 people? against any person or concern engaging 
submit therewith recommendations for Their portion of the total population in a lottery enterprise, the effect of which 
additional legislation. shrank from =. wae since 1920; = ’ rn mn —— = fraudu- 
Sea Se : ee a average number of inhabitants in these lent all mail addressed to the lottery op- 
Part I of this report has previously be en towns dwindled from 695 to 684. The erators and refuse to forward it to them 
submitted to the Congress and was printed rictly rural territory—the territory on or to certify money orde banded ctor 
® in 1929. This first volume contained chiefly wie Mas canal’ tama aecaidh hy uae ae erway 4 BES ROBES sRVERS RC ” 
aaa on eee tor their business life—registered a falling Still another statute forbids the importa- 
trae coe msmaatien ok a tecnl [Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) [Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
status in this country and elsewhere. 
se r yhic prewith sub- ‘ Y 7 T T T 7 OV ‘ 
Te Second part whieh is heewsn sub BIG GAME IN NATIONAL FORESTS 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.]} wee as ees es 7 
a ae INCREASES TO MORE THAN MILLION 
Scientists Find Corn Seapets 
. . ’ . ’ 
That Resists Drought Department of Agriculture Credits Improved Status to 
eo ; Systematic Methods of Management 
Unexpected Data Obtained in ~ 
Observations in 1930 GAIN of about 9 per cent in num- estimates. The National Forests, how- 
ber of big game animals in National ever include the greatest total area of 
Last Summer's drought delayed the Forests in the last year brought the | big game range now remaining in Gov- 
corn-breeding programs carried on jointly| total above 1.000.000 head. the Forest ernment ownership, _ . : 
by the United States Department of Agri-| service. Department of Agriculture, said This year’s increase is chiefly in deer, 
culture and several of the State experi-, June 21, in a statement made public by | but elk also have gained considerably. 
ment stations, from one to three years,’ the Department. The figures are based Moose, mountain sheep, mountain goats, 
but it enabled those in charge of thc, on the annual “census” of game by the | and antelope, none of which is very nu- 
work to compare various strains of corn) Service, the Department said, which | merous, show slight gains. Bears are 
under drought conditions and to bring to’ showed increases in deer and elk, and keeping up the struggle for existence in 
light unexpected information. a decline in many forests in the num- |. fair numbers, although the great grizzly 
The Bureau of Plant Industry reports, ber of grizzly bears. ‘The antelope, once gave ground in many of the Nationa! 
that one or more strains of corn at the supposed io have practically disappeared Forests and black and brown bears sul- 
various stations withstood the lack of has gained 45 per cent since 1927, The fered in some localities 
moisture ayd the temperatures of 106 de- statement follows in full text Big game hunters, naturalists and the 
grees F. and upward better than othe Big game animals in the National nature-loving public may thank bettel 
strains. In some cases resistance was not | Forests now number more than a million protection, systematic control of preda- 
great enough to be of value; other strains head. A gain of approximately 9 per tory animals, and better range condi- 
however, silked and tasseled with little) cent in 12 months is shown by the an- tions for the preservation and improved 
or no apparent damage. nual wild game “census” of the Forest status of game. Most of the increases 
Dark Green Lancaster, a self-fertilized Service, Department of Agriculture, just have occurred on areas where only the 
strain developed at Ames, Iowa, had announced remnants of larger herds were left a 
shown much promise in favorable corn The total big game population of few years ago. 
years. Last Summer the strain demon- | 1,073,111 is an approximation of the The satisfactory results to date point 
strated its ability to thrive under drought; number in the 151 National Forests as to the necessity of careful estimates of 
conditions as well. About 3,000 plants of of the first of this year, the figures be- range capacity and the development and 
crosses having Dark Green Lancaster as| ing based partly on actual count, partly application of management plans to pre- 
> one parent were included in the tests at| on estimates by experienced local forest vent overstocking of certain areas, to 
® Ames. None of these plants had any of| officers. Game animals on public and provide restocking on others, and to se- 
—_— -— -- } privately owned range outside the Na- _ . - 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) tional Forests were not included in the [Continued on Page 2 


Gratification over the improved methods 
which have been used in the enforcement 
of the prohibition laws during the last 
year was expressed in an oral statement 
by Director Amos W. W. Woodcock of 


he Bureau of Prohibition just before 
leaving June 20 on a trip of inspection 
in the fifth prohibition district, which in- 
cludes Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Geor- 
gia, Alabama and Florida. 


The following additional information 
was made available by Mr. Woodcock: 

It is believed that the Bureau is going 
along on the right policy now. As a re- 
sult of work accomplished by the Bureau 
during its operation under the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which began July 1, 1930, 
the personnel has been trained to legal 
methods and to concentrate on large com- 
mercial violators 

The Bureau is better off from a stand- 
point of morale and efficiency The agents 
ure how armed simply for their own pro- 
tection, not for offensive work 

With the addition of 350 agent 
gO into the field on July 1, it is 
that the effort the Bureau 

wronger, bul Lhe ame policies 
tollowed 

During the trip which the Director 
making, he will to New Orleans 
headquarters for the fifth district. He will 
return to Washington by July 1. Mr. 
Woodcock will go into the western part of 
this district first, making stops at 
Antonio, Houston, Beaumont and Dallas, 
all in Texas. He expects to make another 
trip into the district to cover the entire 
territory. 


who 

ad 
be 
be 


expect 
will 


Will 


ol 


is 
La 


10 


The Director also is planning to leave | 
Washington on July 9, to make a visit to| 


Porto Rico, 
July 20, 


where he will stay until 


San | 


committee of presidents representing the 
Fastern Group; H. A. Scandrett, chair- 
man, special committee of presidents rep- 
resenting the Western and Mountain-Pa- 
cific groups; and W. R. Cole, chairman, 
special committee of presidents represen- 
ting the Southern Group, hereinafter 
termed the petitioners: 

“is ordered, That the statement and 
application of the petitioners be received 
and filed, be docketed and be entitled as 
in the caption of this order; and that the 
same be set for hearing as the Commission 
may hereinafter order 

“It is further ordered, that any steam 
railroad carrier which desires to avail it- 
self of the benefit of the petition filed 
by the petitioners in their representative 

apacity shall*cause its written appear- 
ance to be entered with the Commission, 
through its officer or attorney thereunto 
duly authorized, or by a registered prac- 
titioner before the Commission. 


aS 


Other Appearances 


“It is further ordered, that any other 
carriers by railroad or by water may in 
like manner cause appearance to be en- 
tered for the purpose of becoming parties 
to this proceeding. 

“The Commission having in mind the 
fact that the carriers are equipped with 
traffic departments whose duty it is, 
among other things, to keep fully informed 
in regard to industrial and competitive 
conditions in the districts served by their 
lines and the ability of the traffic to bear 
existing or higher freight charges, and as- 
suming that no increases in freight rates 
would be initiated which, in the opinion 
of those departments, the traffic cannot 
reasonably bear or which for any other 
cause hold forth no substantial promise 
that revenue will thereby be increased 
and being of the opinion that it is of 
prime importance, under present condi- 
tions, that industries and shippers should 
not find it necessary to participate in 
proceedings before the Commission with 
respect to freight rates, if any there be, 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 








Morals in Schools 


Revives Dormant Law of 1887 | 
Providing ‘Character Edu- 
cation” of Youth 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., June 20. 
DORMANT State law enacted in 
1887 has been revived and will be 

used as authority for teaching Cali- 
fornia children manners and morals and 
the effects of‘alcohol and narcotic drugs 
on the human system, according to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Vierling Kersey. 

A teachers manual is being prepared, 
Mr. Kersey said. He said plans to re- 
vive “character education” resulted from 
a recommendation by a lay commission 
on education, but he denied such educa- 
tion had been neglected. 

The 1887 law provides that: “Instruc- 
tion must be given in all grades of 
school and in all classes during the en- 
tire school course in manners and 
morals, and upon the nature of alcohol 
and narcotics and their effects on the 
human system, as determined by 
science.” 


Local Relief Groups 

To Be Coordinated 
In Winter Campaign 
Rinengeney Cowaatise Will 
Unite Community Agen- 
cies to Meet Conditions of 
Coming Season 


| 

Federal coordination of local relief agen- | 
cies in an expanded ‘preparedness cam- 
paign” to meet conditions of the forth- 
coming Winter is now under way with four 
national organizations pledged to employ 
their entire facilities as needed, according 
to an oral announcement June 20 by 
Fred C. Croxton, acting chairman of the 
President's Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment. 

Development of the program has been 
started this early, he explained, that there 
may be no possibilities overlooked in cre- 
ating an effective machine to meet what- 
ever exigencies may arise. Mr. Croxton 
esserted that while improvement was noted 
in general economic conditions, the fact 
remains that many unemployed will be 
entering what is for them the third Win- 
ter without work, and with their reserves 
exhausted 

Offensive Campaign 


The program upon which the committee 
is working was described by Mr. Croxton 
as one of an “offensive” nature in order 
that its functioning can start when and 
as needed instead of awaiting the arrival 
of distress., Additional information was 
made available as follows 

The Winter's program contemplates, as 


heretofore, that relief work should be 
done on a local basis, but the need for 
coordination of those agencies has been 


shown and the assurance that more can be 
accomplished through centrally controlled 
relief has prompted the committee to act 
Local relief societies or municipalities usu- 
ally can meet their problems but there 
are nearly always spots where still more 
can be accomplished from well directed 
efforts. By coordination, the Federal di- 
rectional staff is able to guide the relief 
into the channels where it is most 
tive. 


After the Tide Turns 


It is not the thought of the committee 
that the forthcoming Winter may not rep- 
resent improved conditions, economically. 
The committee realizes however, from ex- 
periences of the past that unemployment 
problems are sometimes greater after the 
business tide has turned. Present trends 
indicate that there will have to be 
markable improvement in business condi- 
tions if the maximum of reemployment is 
to result, because it is known that as em- 
ployers begin building up their total of 
workers, they first provide full time op- 
eration for those who have been working 
part time, later taking on workers who 
have had no connections in the meantime. 

The committee has the pledge of four 
great organizations, the promise of a fifth 
and the hope of further cooperation from 
the American National Red Cross whese 
national policy is to extend family relief 
through its local chapters as distinguished 
{rom relief work of a national basis 


Welfare Associations 


The organizations that have joined 
hands in the humantarian work are the 
Association of Community Chests and 
Councils, the American Association of Pub- 
lic Welfare Officials and the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America. The identity 
of the fifth association of national scope 
was not disclosed, pending consummation 
of negotiations with it. 
if it offers its facilities, will be 
toward relief of transients, a problem that 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


INDEPENDENT FARMING EXPECTED 


TO SURVIVE C 


Federal Specialist Says Lar 
Supplant Small Pro 


‘ORPORATION farming never will 
4 become the principal type of agri- 


( 


culture in the United States, since all 
the benefits claimed for it can be ob- 
tained by cooperation among farmel! 
who retain their independent establish- 
ments and much land in the United 
States is not suited to large-scale opera- 
tions, Dr. A. F. Woods, Director of 
Scienufic Work of the Departifient of 


Agriculture, stated orally June 20. 

Dr. Woods estimated that large-scale 
farming may some day constitute 10 to 
20 per cent of American agriculture, but 
that the “backbone” of the industry will 
continue to be the home-farm system as 
at present. The following information 
also was given orally by Dr. Woods: 

The position of the home farm has 
been strengthened materially in recent 
years by a new development, the pro- 
duction of high-grade, home-produced 
commodities which command a premium 
when sold on near-by markets, The 


ORPORATION PLAN 


ge-scale Operations Will Not 
jects in This Country 
farm woman is taking the lead in this 


movement, and already many thousands 
of local organizations have been formed 


which collect, grade, label, and certily 
the high quality of such products as 
eggs, home canned foods, home needle 
work, and similar products, and market 
them either in near-by markets or 
through some one employed to handle 
the sales work in more distant markets 


This movement is growing rapidly ove 
nearly the whole country, especially in 
California, New England, and the Mid- 
die Atlantic States. The local club han- 
dles Only products of the best grades. 
Where a product has been of many 
varieties, as, for instance, eggs of which 
some were brown, some white, or mixed 
colors and sizes, and of various degrees 
of freshness, the club takes upon itself 
to see that its members produce commo- 
dities of the same types and grades, 
then finds a specialized market if large 


' (Continued on Page 3, Column 24 
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States Acts 
To Postpone War 
Debts Payments 


'President Recommends One- 


year Moratorium on Ob- 
ligations to Hasten Re- 
Se 

covery of Nations 


Congress Approval 


Of Proposal Seen 


Need of Special Session to 
Sanction Move Discounted; 
Mr. Hoover Opposes Cancel- 
lation of Debts 


President Hoover moved June 20 to help 
Germany in her present financial situa- 
tion and to assist in the world’s economic 
recovery when he announced that, subject 
to confirmation by Congress, the Ameri- 
can Government would postpone all pay- 
ments upon the foreign debts to this Gov- 
ernment payable in the coming fiscal year 
conditioned upon a like postponement for 
a year of all payments on intergovern- 
mental debts owing the important creditor 
nations. 

The essential feature of the proposal, 
the President said, was to give time to 
permit debtor governments to recover 
their national prosperity. Congress must 
approve the step, he stated, and added 
that he had had assurances of the cordial 


|Support in the move of leading members 


of both parties in the Senate and House, 


Disapproves Cancellation 

President Hoover declared, in this con- 
nection, that he did not approve of the 
cancellation of the debts owed by foreign 
nations to the United States, since such 
a cancellation would not enhance world 
confidence and none of the debtor nations 
had suggested it. 

The President's announcement was made 
late in the afternoon of June 20 and fol- 
lowed a series of conferences between him 
and leaders of both parties in the Senate 
and House and others during the day and 
on June 19. The Secretary of State, Her 

Stimson, and Orden L. Mills, Ac 
Secretary of 





ing 
the Treasury, had been in 
conference with the President practically 
all the afternoon preceding the issuance 
of the statement. 

Senator Smoot 


(Rep.), of Utah, Chair 
man of the Senate Finance Commitiee, 
jin a statement issued June 21 at Presi- 
dent Hoover's fishing lodge on the Rapi- 
| dan River, Virginia, declared he would do 





|everything in his power to advance the 
| President's plan. 

One-year Postponement 
|} The White House announcement of 


| June 20 follows in full text: 

“The American Government pronoses 
the postponement during one year of all 
payments on intergovernmental debts, 
reparations and relief debts, both princi- 
pal and interest, of course, not including 
obligations of governments held by private 
parties. 
| “Subject to confirmation by Congress, 
| the American Government will postpone 
all payments upon the debts of foreign 
governments to the American Government 
payable during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 next, conditional on a like post- 
ponement for one year of all payments 
on intergovernmental debts owing the im- 


portant creditor powers. 
Congressional Approval 
“This course of action has been ap- 


proved by the following Senators: Henry 
F. Ashurst, Hiram Bingham, William E. 
Borah, James F. Byrnes, Arthur Capper, 
Simeon D. Fess, Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Carter Glass, William J. Harris, Pat Har- 
rison, Cordell Hull, William H. King, 
Dwight W. Morrow, George H. Moses, 
David A. Reed, Claude A. Swanson, Arthur 
Vandenberg, Robert F. Wagner, David I. 
Walsh, Thomas J. Walsh, James E. Wat- 
| son; and by the following Representatives: 
Isaac Bacharach, Joseph W. Byrns, Carl 
|R. Chindbloom, Frank Crowther, James 
|W. Collier, Charles R. Crisp, Thomas H. 
Cullen, George P. Darrow, Harry A. Estep, 
| Willis C. Hawley, Carl E. Mapes, J. C. Mc- 


[Continued on Page 7, 
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Largest Cities Found 
Safer Than Towns 


Strictly Rural Districts Healthy, 
| ‘Too, Says Illinois Agency 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 20, 

Racketeering and gang depredations, 
notwithstanding, the larger cities are now 
the most healthful and safest places for 
home life with the exception of the 
strictly rural districts, according to a 
statement issued here today by the State 
Department of Public Health, reviewing 
health conditions during the decade. 

Smaller municipalities have failed to 
share proportionately the most remarkable 
and pronounced improvements in health 
conditions which have ever occurred dur- 
ing a similar period in the State's history, 
it is asserted. 

“General and specific mortality rates 

and the prevalence rates of preventable 
| diseases during the last 10 years have 
shown a phenomenal decline in the larger 
cities which has not been shared in like 
degree by the smaller municipalities,” the 
statement says. “Already freer from dis- 
ease hazards, the strictly rural districts 
have experienced since 1920 a sufficient 
|; degree of improvement to make them 
about equal now in healthfulness to the 
larger Cities. 

“The rapidity of improvement has been 
determined by the extent and efficiency 
of local health department, infant and 
child welfare, maternity hygiene and milk 
pasteurizauon activities 

Exclusive Chicago 
largest cities have by far the most favor- 
able tuberculosis rate of any population 
block in the State. Diphtheria declined by 
26 per cent in the State during the decade, 
but the improvement in rural areas was 
78 per cent compared with 51 per cent 
in the cities generally and 70 per cent in 
| the larger cities exclusive of Chicago. 

“Mortality from all causes in the half 
| dozen largest cities was 15 per cent lower 
in 1930 than in 1920, but for the rural 
| districts it was only 12 per cent lower 
and for the smaller cities only 8 per cent 
{lower. This trend has been appareng 
throughout the decade, 
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Relief Agencies 
To Merge Effort 
In Helping Needy 


Emergency Committee Will 
Coordinate Local Groups 
To Meet Distress During | 





The Coming Winter 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
last Winter caused considerable difficulty 
in the States where mild climatic condi- 
tions encouraged nomadic Jife. 

Officials of the Red Cross have not had 
the committee’s program laid before flrem 
Officially, and there is no basis upon which 
the committee may know at this time how 
far the local chapters of the great na- 
tional organization will go in their own 
communities. It is the hope of the com- 
mittee, however, that the Red Cross 
chapters will be able to lend aid. 


The committee is seeking to provide spe- 
cial treatment for the various problems 
and to that end, it is arranging to have 
the several organizations take over func-} 
tions with which they are especially quali- 
fied to deal from experience and person- 
,nel. It is believed that wasted or du- 
plicated effort may be eliminated to a 
large extent by this course. | 

The committee is not informed as to the 
extent which relief can be accorded in any 
particular localities in the next Winter 
further than the information gained last 
Winter. It knows that local tax funds 
have been hard hit in some localities | 





and that voluntary contributions have 
been strained in others. Some under- 
standing of what these localities may do, 
however will be obtained by the several 
organizations well in advance of the acute 
period of cold weather. 


There is, and can be, no computation | 
of how much money will be needed. No}! 
appraisal of the needs of any particular | 
community can or should be made by 
the national controlling forces. The needs | 
. Will have to be reported locally and means 
of meeting them devised. 


Extensive Local Contracts 


The programs in which the American | 
Association of Public Welfare Officials and | 
the Family Welfare Association of Ameri- | 
ca will cooperate with the President's | 
Committee in dealing with problems of re- | 
lief comprises numerous projeets to be 
carried out by several national agencies. 
The various phases have been undertaken 
by the agencies especially experienced in 
the several fields. 

Mr. Croxton pointed out that in its ac- 
tivities relating to relief the Committee 
in placing emphasis on assistance to com- 
munities in organizing their own resources 
to meet local needs. 

“The Committee's contacts with States 
and hundreds of local communities last 
Fall, Winter, and Spring,” he said, “verify 
the sound and tested principle that the | 
best and most effective relief of unemploy- 
ment distress is accomplished through 
locally provided funds, locally adminis- 
tered. 

“It is on this basis that the President's 
Committee has requested and received the 
cooperation of several national organiza- 
tions with experienced staffs and exten- 
Sive local contacts. 

“The President’s Emergency Committee 

for Employment realizes whatever the 
trend of business during the balance of the 
year, the demand for.relief will be un- 
usually heavy next Fall and Winter. It 
is evident that there has been no emer- 
gency since the war which has demanded 
the thoughtful help of public-spirited | 
organizations more than that of the pres- 
ent unemployment situation and the prob- 
iems which are growing out of it.” 

Four Objectives 

The Association of Community Chests 
and Councils has accepted the responsi- 
bility of carrying out four tasks. They 
are set forth in a letter from Mr. Croxton 

’ to J. Herbert Chase, president of the asso- | 
_ Ciation, quoted as follows: | 

“1. Getting information as to the pres- 
ent status of relief needs and funds to 
meet the same in cities of 25,000 and over. 
This information should cover both pub- 
lic and private charitable funds. 

“2. Using all possible resources of lead- 
ership, both of your own organization and 
of the local community, to secure maxi- 
mum results in the way of needed relief 
both from charitable campaigns and pub- 
lic appropriations in those cities which 
have community chests. 

“3. Promoting adequate organization for 
these same purposes in nonchest cities 
of 15.000 and over, wherever practicable, 
and also in smaller cities where unsually | 
acute needs become evident to the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment. 

“4, Developing, through national chan- 
nels, widespread understanding of the 
Necessity for using all available local re- 
sources, public and private, for absolutely 
essential relief.” 


Regional Activities 

The American Association of Public 
- Welfare Officials, which includes in its 
membership State and local public wel- 
fare officials, will give its attention to 
promoting the organization of local so- 
cial and economic resources and to the 
best methods of administration of relief, 
especially in the less populous localities, 

Discussing the work of the regional rep- 
resentatives with regard to relief, Mr.| 
Croxton pointed out that through them 
the President’s Committee will continue 
to work closely with State and local em-| 
ployment and relief committees and State | 
Gepartments of public welfare. 

“If it develops that with local resources 
organized, there are less-favored localities 
which will require outside aid,” Mr. Crox- 
ton said, “a way must be found to relieve | 
human distress in such communities, and 
this will no doubt require assistance from 
more fortunate localities. The extent of 
these areas and the size of the problem 
can be more accurately determined if or- 
ganization of local resources goes forward 
rapidly.” 

The work to be carried by the associa- 
tion include the promotion of reasonable 
standards of administration of relief, par- 
ticularly in the less populous communi- 
ties, the furnishing of current information 
concerning changing conditions, and the 
preparation of guidance reports on espe- | 
cially difficult relief problems. 

In addition to these projects, several 
studies are under way .to provide local 
relief-administering agencies with sug- 
gestions based on sound procedures for 
handling various phases of the problem. At 
the request of the President’s Committee, 
the Research Department of the Russeli 
Sage Foundation is preparing an analysis 
of successful methods of carrying out 
“made work” programs in connection with 
relief. 

The Family Welfare Association is 
working on a report of methods used in 
caring for the homeless unemployed with 
a view to furnishing guidance to communi- 
ties. Both reports are scheduled for com- 
pletion by early Fall. 

The President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment will continue to have 
the cooperation of numerous other fact- 
finding agencies, as well as its own staff. 
Information on public and private relief 
‘expenditures of cities is collected for it 
by the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, and the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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From Columbia Island on the Virginia side of the Potomac River may be viewed the entire expanse of Arling- 
ton Memorial Bridge, the Water Gate—ceremonial entrance by water to the National Capital—and the long 


retaining wall behind which is the pl 
Lincoln Memorial, Washington Monu 


on the appro 


of Columbia Island and cover the waste land, as 


Of New Standards 


‘Adoption healed ‘Decline in Rail Revenues Declared 


aza of the bridge head on the District of Columbia side of the river, with 
ment, the Capitol and other public buildings against the sky line. Work 
aches to the bridge is now in progress and will include a roadway which will change the shore line 
shown, with a broad cemented boulevard lined with trees and 
green sward with stone parapets along the river edge. 





Unrelated to Economic Recession 


For Certain Foods Changed Transportation Picture May Have Caused Depres- 


sion, Says Tariff Commissioner Coulter 


Breads, Sorghum Sirup and 
Canned Tomato Juice Are 
Redefined to Aid in En- 


forcing Federal Laws 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Agricultural Chemists, and of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The text of the defi- 
nitions and standards follows: 

Dextrose is the product chiefly made by 
the hydrolysis of starch or a starch-con- 
taining substance, followed by processes of 
refining and crystallization (when derived 
from corn starch, dextrose is known com- 
mercially as refined corn sugar.) 

Anhydrous dextrose contains not less 
than 99.5 per cent of dextrose and not 
more than 0.5 per cent of moisture. 

Hydrated dextrose contains not less 
than 90 per cent of dextrose and not more 


than 10 per cent of moisture, including 
water of crystallization. 


Canned tomato juice is the unconcen- 
trated, pasteurized product, consisting of 
the liquid, with a substantial portion of 
the pulp, expressed from ripe tomatoes, 
with or without the application of heat: 
and with or without the addition of salt. 

Whole wheat breag, entire wheag bread, 
graham bread, is the product, in the form 
of loaves or smaller units, obtained by 
baking a leavened and kneaded mixture 
of whole wheat flour, water, salt, and 
yeast, with or without edible fat or oil, 
milk or a milk product, sugar and/or 
other fermentable carbohydrate substance. 
It may also contain diastatic and/or pro- 
teolytic ferments, and such minute 
amounts of unobjectionable salts as serve 
solely as yeast nutrients. It contains, one 
hour or more after baking, not more than 
38 per cent of moisture. 

White bread is the product, in the form 

l smaller units, obtained by 
baking a leavened and kneaded mixture 
of flour, water, salt, and yeast, with or 
without edible fat or oil, milk or a milk 
product, sugar and/or other fermentable 
carbohydrate Substance. It may also con- 
tain diastatic and/or proteolytic ferments 
and such minute amounts of unobjection- 
able salts as serve solely as yeast nutri- 
ents. n 
not more than 3 per cent of other edible 
farinaceous substance. White bread con- 
tains, one hour or more after baking, not 
more than 38 per cent of moisture. "The 
name “bread” unqualified is commonly 
understood to mean white bread : 
Raisin bread is the product, in the form 
of loaves or smaller unts, 
baking a leavened kneaded mixture of 
flour, water, Salt, yeast and raisins with 
or without edible fat or oil, milk or a 
milk product, sug 
able carbohydrate substance. 


} 1 It may con- 
tain disastatic and/or , 


proteolytic fer- 
amounts of un- 
C as serve solely as yeast 
nutrients, (The propriety of the use of 
minute quantities of oxidizing agents as 
enzynie activators is reserved for future 
consideration and without prejudice.) The 
ffour ingredients may include not more 
~— ? per ent of other edible farinaceous 
or ets bag finished product contains 
ess than 3 ounces of raisins 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 20.—The 
changed transportation picture in the 
American railway industry may have been 

| as much a cause as a result of the world- 


| wane economic depression, Dr. John Lee 
|Coulter, member of the United States 
Tariff Commission, told the American 
|Railway Development Association at its 
23rd annual meeting here. 

Declaring that he was “speaking only 
‘as an inidvidual and * * * in no manner 
representing the Tariff Commission or 
any other branch of the Government,” 
the Commissioner pointed out that the 
“tremendous decline in railway revenue 
is in no way (or at least only very slightly) 
connected with the world-wide economic 
depression through which we are now 
passing.” 

An authorized summary of Dr. Coulter’s 
address follows in full text: 


Fundamental Changes 


In Industry Are Cited 


Perhaps those who lay the present prob- 
lems of the American railway system to 
the world-wide economic depression and 
to the rising competition of inland water- 
ways, trucks, pipe lines, etc., do not real- 
ize that probably very much more funda- 
mental changes in industry have been tak- 
ing place, especially during the last 20 
years which have been as great a cause 
of the railroad problem as those which 
have already been enumerated. 

Unquestionably, the American railways 
would be justified in setting up large re- 
search departments to more fully develop 
and analyze the reorganization of indus- 


try, and the bearing of this upon the rate | 
| structure to the services performed by the | 
I shall set forth | 


railways of this country. 
here only a few illustrations to bring this 
side of the picture to the attention of the 


development departments represented here, | 


Coal Is Displaced 

By New Power 

For a very considerable period the 
| people of the United States depended al- 
most entirely upon coal as a basis for 
heat and power. On account of the con- 
centration of coal deposits in limited 
areas, transportation companies performed 


a marvelous service in bringing the coal? 


{to every home and every factory in the 
country. 


In recent years the tremendous use of 
fuel oil, frequently transported to cities 
|on the coast by tank steamers, and to in- 
land points by pipe lines, must have 
|proved not only a problem to the coal- 
|mining industry, but also to the transpor- 
tation system. 

Following this, comes the transporta- 
| tion of electricity over high-power lines, 
| which, likewise, has displaced great quan- 
tities of coal. Many industries have moved 


mixture of rye flour or meal, corn meal, a 


wheat flour, molasses, salt, water, and/or | 


|}a milk product, with or without raisins. 


|Leavening is commonly effected through | 


the use of baking powder or sodium bicar- 
bonate and sour milk, 

Sorghum sirup is the sirup obtained 
by the clarification and concentration of 
the juice of the sugar sorghum and con- 
tains not more than 30 per cent of water, 
{nor more than 6.25 per cent of ash cal- 
} culated on a dry basis. 
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!from points accessible to coal to points 
accessible to cheap electrical current, thus 
further curtailing freight to be moved 
by the railways. More recently, we have 

| the illustration of billions, even trillions, 

| of cubic feet of natural gas moved by pipe 
| lines over distances of 1,000 miles, or more, 
| to supply not only homes, but factories, 


Efficient Utilization 
|Of Coal in Boilers 


| Until 20 years ago there was almost 
|appalling waste in the burning of coal 
because of the unscientific construction of 
stoves, furnaces and boilers used in the 
generation of steam. 

| A veritable revolution has taken place 
in the last 20 years in the efficient utiliza- 
| tion of coal, so that whereas formerly a 
|large part of the heat value was left in 
| the ash pile, or escaped through the chim- 
ney, at the present time it may be said 
that relatively very little coal is wasted. 

Approximately 20 years ago, there was 
produced on the great plains of the West 
‘about 1,000,000 head of cattle each year 
beyond the requiremnents of the people 
of the United States. This was before 
the modern era of artificial refrigeration. 
Most of this million head of cattle was 
moved as live animals from far west of 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic seaboard 
and shipped on cattle boats to northern 
Europe. 

This industry has dwindled from 1,000,- 
000 head to zero. In other words, with 
the moving westward of wheat and cot- 
ton farming, and with the increase in 
population, on the one hand fewer ani- 
mals are produced, and on the other hand 
those that are produced are consumed 
| within the country, se that this entire 
traffic has pased into the status of history. 
Furthermore, before this modern age of 
refrigeration, and before feed was pro- 
duced on the great plans with which to 
fatten the cattle, practically all of those 
slaughtered for use within the United 
States were shipped from 500 to 1,000 
| miles to the packing centers, such as Chi- 
cago. 


Movement of Animals 


Again Curtailed 


In recent years, however, packing plants 
are moving out to cities scattered 
from the Canadian border to Texas, as 
close as possible to the sources of supply 
|of animals for slaughter, again curtail- 
ing the movement of live animals. Not 
;only has there been this tremendous 
| curtailment in transportation of live ani- 
| mals, but it is notable that after slaughter 
| the tonnage available for transportation 
| is greatly reduced. 
cs Furthermore, livestock are brought to 
| trucks 


rather on = trains. Thus, 
| whereas in 1923, live animals and live- 
| stock products furnished 28,250,000 tons 
| of revenue freight, this was reduced each 
| year steadily during the last eight years, 
|and amounted to only 23,000,000 tons in 
1930 (and be it said that the tonnage in 
1930 was not abnormaly low on account 
of the world-wide depression). Livestock 
products moved were of lower unit value, 


but the tonnage moved was a steady de- | 


| cline during the entire period. 


| Other illustrations of shifting of in-| 


| dustry could easily be given, such as the 
| location of factories for the manufacture 
| of boots and shoes in the central West, 
| accessible not only to the labor supply 
|and to the consuming public, but to the 
|supply of raw materials, such as hides 
and skins. 


Still another illustration is the develop- 


|ment of the cotton manufacturing indus- | 


|try in the South, which has resulted in 
ia tremendous saving in the transportation 
| of cotton in bales to other manufacturing 


| centers. 
‘Rapid Depletion 
Of Virgin Forests 
The rapid depletion of virgin forests in 


the great interior section, such as Wis- 
consin and Minnesota undoubtedly illus- 


trates another enormous shift which has| 


| had an important bearing upon the service 
fof the American railways. 

| Billiongof feet of lumber now produced 
|in the Pacific Northwest are moved by 
; water to supply the great cities of the 
| Nation, and short hauls inland give the 


| railways substantially less opportunity for | 


| service than was true at an earlier period. 
| I note that in 1923 forest products 
}furnished about 116,000,000 tons of reve- 
nue freight. This was reduced each year 
during the following eight years, and fell 
to slightly less than 70,000,000 tons in 1930. 
| While it is a fact that there was a sub- 
stantial falling off between 1929 and 1930, 
there had been a decline each year from 
1923 forward, amounting to a decline of 
40 per cent in eight years.. 

All together too little consideration has 
been given to the fundamental changes 
brought about in our transportation sys- 
tem, due to the development of the sciences 
of chemistry, biology, physics, etc. Men- 
tion has been made of the development 
of artificial refrigeration. 

{| This alone has produced almost a reyo- 
lution in the transportation of perishable 
goods, not only of food, but of industrial 
raw materials. 
| artificial refrigeration, some commodities 
‘became rancid, others became literally 


he small scattered packing plants in| 


Before the introduction of | 
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Await Action by 
(Radio Commission 


‘High-power Question and Li-| 
censes of RCA May Be De- | 
cided Before Recess Is 
Taken for Summer 








The high power issue in broadcasting| 
{and the status of the 1,409 radio licenses | 
|held by subsidiaries of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America present the salient | 
problems to be conSidered by the Federal | 
Radio Commission before its adjournment | 
next week, it was stated orally June 20) 
at the Commission. | 


The Commission, it was stated, plans to 
act on both of these questions before tak-| 
ing its recess for the Summer months on | 
June 26. In addition a score of individual | 
station problems of more than average) 
importance, as well as the promulgation | 
| of a new general order to reduce the per- | 
|missible frequency tolerance of stations 
from 500 to 50 cycles as a means of elimi- 
nating heterodyne interference also are 
pending. 

The following additional 
was made available: 


| High Power Issue 


Action on the RCA licenses naturally | 
has been expected prior to adjournment, | 
but consideration of the high power issue, | 
in which 24 leading stations are compet- 
ing for the eight remaining assignments 
of 50,000 watts—the maximum power— 
comes as somewhat of a surprise. Consid- 
eration of the 50-cycle order, and decisions | 
on other pending cases were expected since 
, there are no serious complications involved. | 

The Commission had decided two 
months ago to defer action on the high- | 
power issue because of its possible bearing 
on the RCA case. The National Broad- | 
casting Co., subsidiary of the RCA, has 
three applications pending for the maxi- 
mum power, and the Commission felt that | 
since doubt existed as to whether it would 
renew all RCA licenses under section 13 
of the Radio Act, it could not, with im- | 
punity, decide the high-power case. 

All evidence is before the Commission | 
on both of these cases. In the RCA situa- 
tion, the Commission must decide whether | 
section 13 requires it to refuse renewal of | 
the 1,409 licenses held by the four RCA 
subsidiaries because of the court opinion | 
holding that the parent RCA company | 
had violated section 3 of the Clayton Act | 
by requiring radio receiving set manufac- | 
turers using its patents initially to equip | 
their sets with RCA tubes. | 

Stations involved in the high-power 
controversy, which began last September, 
have urged the Commission to dispose of | 
this case regardless of its action in the 

RCA case. They have suggested that 
even should the Commission hold that it | 
must refuse renewal of RCA licenses, it | 
could take action on the recommendations | 
for high power grants in the areas in 
which the N. B. C..is not involved. N. B. 
C. stations are involved in the applica- 
tions from only two of the five radio 
zones, the first and the fifth. 

The proposed general order designed to 

eliminate heterodyne interference already 
has been drafted by the Commission's 
technical divisions. Two months ago aj 
conference as to the advisability of issuing 
such an order was held with only neg- | 
ligible opposition. By reducing the per- 
missible deviation from 500 to 50 cycles 
|the audible heterodyne whistle would be 
| eliminated, it was contended, whereas any 
intermediate reduction would produce an | 
; audible beatnote on the receiver when 
stations operate simultaneously on the 
| Same channel. 


Corn Resisting Drought 
Discovered by Scientists | 





information | 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
the top leaves burned and only 12.6 per| 
cent had burned tassels. | 

In contrast, 37 per cent of the plants | 
of Krug, the best of 12 commercial va-| 
rieties in the test, had burned tassels | 
and 13.4 per cent had burned top leaves. 
The 10 crosses of Dark Green Lancaster | 
| averaging a yield of 53.5 bushels per acre, | 
{in comparison with 37.5 bushels for Krug. 

To what extent strains adapted to un- 
favorable conditions may be expected to| 
yield well during normal seasons is a} 
|question of importance to farmers and 
| plant breeders. The only answer to this 
|question is that crosses of Dark Green| 
| Lancaster have been tested at Ames for 
;the last four years., In 1927 and 1928 | 
these crosses were first and second in their | 
|groups, in 1929 they were fifth, and in| 
| 1930 they were first. In each year they | 
| were more productive than the best com- 
| mercial varieties. 
| Many other characters besides yield and | 
|drought resistance must be combined to 
| produce a satisfactory strain of corn for 
| practical purposes. This requires time for 
| its accomplishment. The important point | 
{at present is that apparent dr®ught re- | 
| sistance has been found in self-fertilized 
| strains of corn which may be expected 
to breed true and thereby provide a 
| hereditary source for this characteristic | 
{for use in future breeding operations.— 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture. | 


putrid; others rotted or decayed; some 
| turned sour; and others fetid. Other prod- 
ucts became musty or infested with! 
weevils, worms, etc. | 

The whole picture has changed within} 
the last 20 years, not by artificial refrig- | 
eration alone, but through the develop-| 
ment of preserving, canning, drying or| 
dehydration, distillation, extraction, con-| 
| centration, etc. The butter and cheese in-| 
dustry have tended systematically to move 
| West, so that milk and cream could be 
| produced nearer the centers of consump- | 
| tion to provide a supply to the consumers 
without becoming sour. 
| A great change has taken place in the! 
utilization of fruits and vegetables, both 
|}in the fresh form on account of the use 
of artificial refrigeration, and in the va- 
rious preserved forms, due to the appli- 
cation of other branches of science. | 

Dry or powdered milk and cream dis- 
| places the liquid product, and other sub- 
| stitutions which have equally vital effect 
| upon tFanspOrtation are taking place, such 
}as the substitution of rayon and related 
|}materials for the bulky raw products of 
| the farms—cotton and wool. 

Thus, I might continue for a much 
longer period illustrating the fundamental 
changes which have been and are taking 
place in industry, which have vitally af- 
fected the character of service offered 
by American transportation systems, on 
the one hand tremendous shifts in re- 
gional areas, in other cases shifts in ma- 
terials and character of service required, | 
and in still other cases changes in quan- 
tities of revenue, freight available for 
movement, etc. But perhaps I have said 
enough to suggest: 

1. That the changed transportaion pic- 





ture may have been as much a cause 
as a result of the world-wide economic 
depression ; 


2. That the present distress is due to 
many definite and distinct factors, prob- 
ably the least of which is the depression; 

3. That the solutions lie along several 
different roads, and 

4. That there is need for much more 
economic and scientific research as a basis 
jfor f@ture prosperity. i 
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TO PREVENT SKIDDING 
OF AUTOMOBILE 






A device intended to prevent skidding 
by an auto have been patented by Carl 
Uhlman of San Francisco, Ca!. 

In the application it is explained that 
a pair of bearing blocks are secured in 
spaced relation upon the axle housing 
adjacent to each of the rear wheels. The 
blocks consist of a pair of clamp mem- 
bers pivotably connected at the upper 
end, and shaped to extend around the 
housing, secured through the lower and 
free ends rigidly against the housing. 

The pivoted ends of the bearing blocks 
receive the ends of the shafts. A pair of 
arms are pivotably mounted upon the 
shafts. A pair of rollers are mounted 
upon each arm. Springs are mounted in 
connection with the shafts and arms 
to hold the arms normally in an in- 
operative position with the rollers ele- 
vated out of engagement with the road- 
way. The arms are operated by means 
of a foot pedal pivotably mounted near 
the driver’s seat, which would move a 
crank arm connected to a pair of actuat- 
ing arms. 

When the automobile begins to skid 
the driver presses upon the pedal, caus- 
ing the arm to swing downward, with 
the rollers in contact with the roadway. 
The rollers, rotatable upon an inclined 
axis, do not impede the forward move- 
ment of the car. 

The beveled edges of the rollers wedge 
against the roadway and hold the 
wheels in their proper course. 

Rights in the invention are protected 


under Patent No. 1898797, issued June 
9, 1931. 


Temporary Permits 
Issued to Group of 
Broadcast Stations 


Fourteen Operators Said to 
Have Violated Order Re- 
quiring Minimum Pro- 
grams of 12 Hours Daily 





Failure to comply with radio regula- 
tions caused the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion on June 20 to issue temporary li- 
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Increasing in 
National Forests 





Department of Agriculture 
Reports More Than One 
Million Head of Animals 





|cure an increase on still other areas. 


On Federal Ranges 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
In- 


| creases in wild life thus far obtained have 
inot resulted in a material curtailment of 


| domestic 
| ranges; 


livestock on National 
through 


Forest 
improved management 


ithe range is made more productive for 


both classes of animals. 

Moose in the National Forests were re- 
ported to number 7,760, a gain of more 
than 2,600, in part resulting from the in- 
clusion in 1930 of the National Forests 
in Minnesota, where no count was made 


|in 1929. There were gains for moose in 


Alaska, Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho. 
In Oregon National Forests, moose last 
year went the way of the grizzly in Cali- 


|fornia. Not one was found. Four head 


of moose are credited to the White Moun+ 
tain National Forest in New Hampshire, 
where none were listed the year before. 
Hunters bagged 4,352 elk in the National 
Forests last year, but there are 88,200 still 
running, as against 82,670 in f929. 
Wyoming, Montana, Arizona and Utah 
account for most of the increase. 


Antelope Increase 


One of the American game animals 
once supposed to have practically disap- 
peared is the antelope. The National 
Forests this year, however, showed a 45 
per cent gain in antelope as compared 
with 1927, the latest “census” listing their 
number as 11,140, as against 7,660 in 1927 
and 10,220 in 1929. Arizona, California, 
South Dakota and Idaho lead. An at- 


|tempt to establish a small herd of ante- 


lope in the Wichita National Forest in 
Oklahoma proved unsuccessful. 
Slight increases in bear population of 


| National Forests in Alaska practically off- 


| Mexico, 


censes to more than a dozen broadcast- | 


| ing stations, while probationary licenses 


previously issued to 30 other stations were 
removed because they had complied with 
engineering regulations in the meantime. 
The Commission also granted temporary 
licenses to nine stations which have cases 
pending and which have not yet been 
decided. 

In the cases of 14 stations, the Com- 
mission found that they were violating 
orders of the Commission which prescribe 
that they must operate a minimum of 
12 hours per day. Certain of these sta- 
tations also were found to be operating 
in violation of technical regulations. 

Temporary Licenses 

The nine stations issued temporary li- 
censes because of pending applications or 
examiners reports are WDAE, Tampa, 
Fla.; WFLA-WSUN, Clearwater, Fila.; 


| WIBR, Steubenville, Ohio; WLBZ, Ban- 


gor, Me.; WLOE, Boston, Mass.; WMBA, 
Newport, R. I.; WMBC, Detroit, Mich.; 
WTMJ, Miiwaukee; and KGEF, Los An- 
geles. 

Each license will contain this clause: 

“This license is issued on a temporary 
basis and subject to such action as the 
Commission may take after hearing on 
the licensee’s pending application for re- 
newal of license. No authority herein con- 


| tained shall be construed as a finding by 


the Federal Radio Commission that the 
operation of this station is in the public 
interest.” 

For failure to comply with General Or- 
ders No. 111 and 115, the Commission is- 
sued temporary licenses to Stations 
WABZ, New Orleans; WMAK, Buffalo; 
and WPSC, State College, Pa. These li- 
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7 set the losses in some of the States. There 


are estimated to be 2,800 Alaska grizzlies 
and brown bears, and 5,750 Alaska black 
bears. In several Rocky Mountain States 
few grizzlies remain—only one was re- 
corded in Utah. The total National Forest 
grizzly population, exclusive of Alaska, is 
placed at 870. Deerlodge National Forest 
in Montana has 206. 

Black and brown bears are still found 
over wide areas from coast to coast. More 
than 50,000 of them live in the National 
Forests. Virginia, California, and Utah 
Forests show decreases in bears. Smal 
gains are reported from North Carolina, 
New Hampshire, West Virginia, New 
Arizona, and Alaska National 
Forests. @ 

First place for black and brown bears, 
Alaska excepted, goes to the Olympic Na- 
tional Forest in Washington, with 2,080. 
Mount Baker National Forest, in Washing- 
ton, is runner-up. Three or four other 
forests in the Northwest and in Califernia, 
and the Superior in Minnesota have 1,000 
to 1,500 each. About 800 bears are re- 


|corded for the White Mountain National 


| Forests, 


Forest in New Hampshire, 350 for the 
Shenandoah in Virginia, and 100 to 300 
each for several other forests in the East. 

Mountain sheep and mountain goats 
still range about the high peaks of Alaska 
and the northern Rocky Mountain States, 
This year’s estimates placed the totals at 
21,860 and 12,500, respectively. National 
Forests in Washington show an increase 
of 500 mountain goats, and a few moun- 
tain sheep have appeared there. 

Deer Show /Increases 

Colorado National'Forests lead in moun= 
tain sheep, with 3,500 reported. About 
one-tenth of all the mountain sheep and* 
10,000 mountain goats range in the: Na- 
tional Forests of Alaska. 

The latest estimates showed deer on 
every one of the 151 National Forests. 
Under State and Federal protection and 
under hunting regulation in the National 
deer increased last year from 


802,450 to 877,780. Despite the many 


| thousands of deer bagged by the hunters, 
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most of the National Forests in the West 
showed gains. California now has 259,300 
deer in its 19 National Forests; Arizona 
more than 91,000 with a gain of 6,000; 
Colorado 36,380, with a gain of 3,000. 

In the National Forests of the South 
deer showed increases; in most of those 
of the Middle Appalachians slight de- 
creases. The Alabama National Forest, 
with 500 deer, showed a gain of 100 per 
cent. The Allegheny National Forest in 
Pennsylvania, with 5,000 head, has 2,000 
more deer than the year preceding. 
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isuse of Mails — 
For Lotteries Is 
ToBeProsecuted 


Campaign Against Violation 
Of Statute by the Press| 


And Others Is Begun by 


Post Office Department | 


{Continued from Page 1.] | 
tion of any lottery ticket or other lottery 
matter and authorizes its seizure. | 

he law is first violated when the pro-| 
moters abroad mail into this country 
tickets to individuals, banks and others 
with solicitations to buy and also to act 
as agents in selling them on a commis- 
sion basis. Such agent thus becomes en- 
titled to participate in the drawings for | 
the “sellers” prizes as well as those set 
aside for ticket purchasers. 

The mails are literally flooded with these 
tickets shipped in wholesale lots accom-/| 
panied by alluring advertising matter. 
Many of the addressees immediately turn 
the letters over to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and fraud orders are promptly is- 

asued against the nanes used by the lot- | 
tery promoters and mail for them is in-| 
tercepted. 

Some attempt to evade the fraud order | 
by furnishing successively new names for | 
correspondence purposes, but evidence of | 
their acts soon reaches the Department 
and supplemental fraud orders are issued 
to cover such names. During the last few 
months Postmaster General Brown has is- 
sued more than 100 of these fraud orders 
in an attempt to suppress this lottery 
traffic. 

Realizing that all disclosed names would 
be promptly covered by fraud orders, the 
promoters of one organization in their 
further attempt to defeat the law and in 
their eagerness to gather as many millions 
as possible from this country advised their | 
patrons that communications would reach 
them safely if addressed to any of the 
banks, business houses, hospitals, or to any 
of their friends located in that country, 
naming a foreign directory that might be 
used for the purpose of selecting an ad- 
dressee. 

The promoters in so designating their 
countrymen as agents to receive mail re- 
lating to a lottery are thus jeopardizing 
the right of their fellow citizens to receive 
mail of any kind from this country. 

The banks of that country when com- 
municated with by the Post Office De- 
partment to learn their attitude promptly 

disclaimed that they had authorized such 
use of their names and gave assurances 
gihat letters from the United States to 
them intended for the lottery organization 
would be returned. 

Banks Ask Enlightenment 


The banks of this country, in addition to 
being appealed to by the promoters to be- 
come agents and sell the tickets, are asked 
to receive winning tickets and collect the 
prize money through their foreign bank- 
ing agents; and the prize winners are in- 
structed to endorse their tickets and turn 
them over to their local banks for such 
collections. But it is believed that most 
of our banks are too familiar with both 
the penal and the fraud order statutes to 
pay much attention to such requests, al- 
though a number of banks have sought 
enlightenment from the Department. 

The law is next violated by the ticket 
buyer or local seller who deposits or sends, 
or causes to be deposited or sent, in the 
mails remittances in payment of tickets, 
or counterfoils, or other matter concerning 
the lottery. Such senders are readily 
identified after the deposit of their re- 
mittance letters in the mails, and a check 
up of them will hereafter be made and 
appropriate action taken. 

They are further identified when they 
are requested to call at the post office and 
open letters to them from abroad contain- 
ing receipt slips, tickets, draw lists or 
other forbidden matter, such letters be- 
ing readily spotted and appropriately rub- 
ber stamped upon entry into the United 
States. 

The promoters abroad who so flagrantly 
violate the penal law by mailing the for- 
bidden matter into this country also sub- 
ject themselves to prosecution, and if 
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June 20, 1931 


' 

| 
The President had no fixed engage- 
for the day, devoting himself 


Town Merchants 
largely to consideration of the German 


financial situation. During the morn- e i . | 
ing he conferred with members of the | Diversion of Business From | 
Senate and House and others. They | 
included Senators Ashurst (Dem.), of 


Trade Commission Reports 
After Resale Price Inquiry 
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inds Many Manufacturers Opposed to Main- 
tenance; Favors No Law Now 
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Resale Price-fixing 


Upheld in Denmark 


| Figures Stipulated by Manufac- 
| turer Are Ruled to Be 


Inviolate 
Retail prices fixed by a manufacturer, 


domestic or foreign, are inviolable in Den- 
mark, according to a decision recently 
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Alabama County 
Denied Right to 
Aid Radio Station 


Expenditures for Purpose of 


Arizona; Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts; Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, and 


| 
| 


Independent Farms 


Federal 


quantities 


Senator-elect Byrnes of South Carolina; 
the Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, and Ogden L. Mills, Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

During the afternoon, the President | 
conferred with the Secretary of State, | 
Henry L. Stimson. 





Expected to Survive 
Corporation System 


|miracles, to work for the 


Specialist Says 
Large-scale Operations 
Not Likely to Supplant 
Small Projects | 
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are produced, and obtains 


premium prices from hotels, restaurants, | 
or other agencies which insist on high, 
uniform quality. 


The expansion of this movement is slow 
at present only in the Plains States, where 
farming in general is on a comparatively 
large scale and small local organizations 
could not handle the volume produced. It 
is being intensified materially by the 
tendency in recent years for city dwellers 
to move to the suburbs and produce small | 
amounts of various farm commodities. 

The clubs generally prepare information 
sheets which are circulated among the 
members, telling them which member has 
a certain product for sale or exchange, and 
facilitating exchanges and sales of prod- 
ucts. 

Work in Fruit Regions 

In fruit regions, many farm women 
are drying or canning fruits, for sale on 
nearby markets; in some cases they are 
baking various products such as rolls, and 
bread, for sale among neighbors and in 
nearby cities and towns, and.a particularly 
big business has developed in fur farming 
in the northern and mountainous regions. 
The furs so produced in the United 
States are said now to have reached about 
the same volume as the total sold from. 
Alaska, and the amount is still gaining. 


The movement for production of mar- | 


ketable commodities in the farm home 
is being furthered by extension services 
generally. Practically every State has a 
farm and home week, and some have 
also a farm home makers week. Dur- 
ing these weeks, farmers’ wives assemble 
and are taught efficient production meth- 
ods and are shown how others have made 
cash returns from such methods. Awards 
are made to the farm women who have 
shown the greatest ability along the line 
being demonstrated, the title of “Master 
Home Maker” being bestowed in much the 
way the title of “Master Farmer” has 
been given for some years. 

Intensive studies by specialists of the 
Department of Agriculture, agricultural 
colleges, and other agencies have con- 
vinced such students generally that cor- 
poration farming will not become dom- 
inant. 


Land Depleted 


There are two forms of large-scale 
farming, one of which is looked upon as 
undesirable while the other produces sub- 


Stantial benefits to farmers. The unde- i 

: 2 s y rly ,000,000 urse 
sirable form consists of “mining” lands woe $200 in the co | 
in the semi-arid regions, rather than "at s 


really farming them, the procedure being 
to break the land, sow it, and obtain per- 
haps three crops out of five years’ opera- 
tions, returning nothing to the soil and 


|sapping it of the fertility stored up by 


found within the borders of this country | 


may be proceeded against under the 


criminal statutes. 


Restriction on the Press 


The intention of Congress to bar from 
the mails matters of every kind relating 
to a lottery seems clear when it placed 
restrictions upon the press. In specific 
language the law forbids the deposit or 
carriage in the mails of not only any news- 
paper “containing any advertisement of 
any lottery, gift, enterprise, or scheme of 
any kind offering prizes dependent upon 


years of idleness. 

After some 20 to 30 vears of farming, 
this land usually is depleted and is aban- 
doned, being left in such condition that 
the soil will blow or erode, and the re- 
maining fertility of the top soil will be 
lost. This type of land should be kept in 
grass for grazing purposes rather than 
farmed and is severely damaged by such 
use. Production on it adds to burdensome 
surpluses and is bad from the economic 


| point of view also. 


lot or chance,” but also of any newspaper | 


or other publication “containing any list 
of the prizes drawn or awarded by means 
of any such lottery, gift, enterprise, or 
scheme, whether said list contains any 
part or all of such prizes.’ ’ 


The promoters of at least one of these 
Sweepstakes are quite smart in not only 
getting country-wide favorable publicity 
of the best kind for an enterprise unlaw- 
ful in the United States, but in obtaining 
it free of charge. 

They doubtless know of no _ better 
medium for advertising their continuing 
lottery than the front page notices of the 


results thereof, often supplemented with} 


interesting write-ups picturing only the 
happy lot of the few who win with no 
mention of the sad plight of the many 
millions of losers who could ill afford the 
loss of the millions they contributed to 
make up the purse, which so many of 
our newspapers, perhaps unwittingly, 
publish. c 

hat the promoters expect to get this 
desired, newspaper publicity is evidenced 
by the fact that they print on each of 
the many millions of tickets issued a no- 
tice that the results of the drawings will 
be communicated to the press of all coun- 
tries. In their advertising circular matter, 
which incidentally contains reproductions 
of numerous selected newspaper clippings 


featuring the lottery, is also printed such | 


notice. 

With their attention thus called to the 
provisions of the law, it is not believed 
that hereafter newspapers will desire to 
publish the matter the statute forbids; 
nor is it believed that so many individuals 
will hereafter be disposed to violate the 
law after becoming more familiar with it. 

The illegality of the scheme is in no 
way affected by the representation that 
in some of the cases a small percentage 
of the funds go to charity. 





Law Observance Meeting 
Is Called in Minnesota 


Sr. Pavut, Minn., June 20. 


Governor Floyd B. Olson has issued a 
call to all county attorneys, 
chiefs of police and other peace officers 
in Minnesota to attend a conference on 
law enforcement in St. Paul on July 1. 

“The purpose of the conference,’ the 
Governor said, “is to develop plans for 
more effective coordination of all the 
police agencies of the law, to the end that 
the apprehension, conviction and punish- 
ment of law vfdlators may be facilitated. 


Every phase of the problem of law en-| National Bank of Boston, No. 171 (6 U. S.| near-by store. 


forcement will receive consideration.” 


The beneficial type of large-scale farm- 
ing is very different. It ordinarily takes 
place in the case of ownership of large 
tracts by banks, trust companies, or other 
institutions which have had to take over 
farms bécause of debts. 

The bank finds it must operate the land 
to avoid financial losses. It therefore or- 
ganizes a corporation or other agency to 
take charge of the operations, usually re- 
taining the farmers from whom the land 
was taken over to 
work. The farmer 
share of the crops, 
him in many cases. 


Methods Improved 


A competent manager is placed in 
charge of the farms so combined for op- 
eration. Under his control, inefficient 
methods which may have been used by 
the farmers previously are eliminated, un- 
productive livestock is sold off and the 
most productive only is retained, and im- 
provements are made in many directions. 

Frequently the improved methods result 
in substantial profits, so that in a few 
seasons the farmers are enabled to buy 
back their farms. In the meantime they 
have learned efficient practices and are 
able to operate on a profitable basis. 
Thus everyone involved benefits, and the 
large-scale farm turns out to be only a 
temporary expedient. The benefits of co- 
operation with neighbors also may remain. 


ordinarily receives a 
one-half being given 





Mortality Rate Lower 
In Group of Large Cities 


Telegraphic returns from 82 cities with 
a total population of 36,000,000 for the 
week ended June 13, indicate a mortality 
rate of 10.7 as against a rate of 11.5 for 
the corresponding week of last year. The 
highest rate (19.4) appears for El] Paso, 
Tex., and the lowest (5.0) for Cambridge, 
Mass. The highest infant mortality rate 
(99) appears for Indianapolis, Ind., and 


the lowest for Miami, Fla., St. Paul, Minn., | 


Schenectady, N. Y., Somerville, 
South Bend, Ind., 
which reported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 82 cities is 13.1 for 


Mass., 


| the 24 weeks of 1931, as against a rate 


sheriffs, | 


of 13.0 for the corresponding weeks of 
1930.—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


Test Is Asked of Ruling 
On Death Levy for Stock 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has just been asked to review a decision by 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Maine hold- 
ing that a State may impose an inherit- 
ance tax upon shares of stock of domestic 
companies owned by a nonresident de- 
cedent at the time of his death. The 
case is entitled State of Maine -v. First 


| Daily 172.) 


tion in 1920 to 36.4 in 1930 (in 1890 that 


| dustry have suffered grievous damage. In 


|ward ever-larger 


|days’—up till a few decades ago? 
average agriculturist owned or rented his | 


do the actual farm! 


and Yonkers, N. Y.,| 


Small Town Stores Must | 
Be Met by Modernization 
Programs, Says Dr. Klein 


~ 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
off from 40.1 per cent of the total popula- 


percentage had been as high as 57!) 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the! 
commercial importance of this change. 
It has involved vast business transforma- 
tions. Through those altered conditions, 
many phases of small-town trade and in- 


some places discouragement prevails, and 
the future of the American small town 
looks dark to the less discerning. But 
how about the possibility that a change | 
is now at hand? Is science, with its new 
small town? 
Will new light on business methods form 
something of a torch of hope? To these 
questions I would answer “Yes”—but let 
us look first at the other side. 


Powerful commercial forces have swept 
through, and swirled around, the Ameri- 
can small town. And unquestionably one | 
of the most potent of those forces has 
been the modern business tendency to- 
units of organization | 
and operation. We may not always like | 
that impulse, but we see it everywhere— 


in the manufacturing field (with count-| 


|Of 450 Manufacturers 


less mergers and consolidations), in trans- 
portation, in distribution, in wholesale 
and retail merchandising, in the drive 
for export sales. We see it, too, in farm- 
ing—and there is where it touches and 
affects profoundly the business future of 


| the financial and commercial tendencies of | articles handled by retailers is made in 


mitted, contains chiefly data bearing on selling prices, and margins for a list of 


Advertising the County Is 


handed down by a Danish court, according 
to a report from Assistant Trade Com- 


; ferred to above) favored resale price main- 


|their attitude towards resale price main- 


this practice, so far as ascertainable. 

Of’ 691 manufacturers reporting finan- 
cial and commercial data, about 61 per 
cent expressed no preference with regard | 
to the legalization of resale price main-| 
tenance. Those definitely opposed to it | 
accounted for nearly 10 per cent of the 
number of companies, but only about 4 
per cent of the volume of business. 

Those favoring resale price maintenance | 
were less than 29 per cent of the total 
number, and had a somewhat larger share 
of the gross income. Their average rate 
of return on investment, it should be 
noted, was larger than that of the group 
opposing this practice. 

The failure of the majority among 
manufacturers making returns to express 
any preference regarding resale price 
maintenance is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant fact shown. In the first volume of 
this report, of 849 manufacturers answer- 
ing certain general questions, 69 per cent 
(instead of the 29 per cent of the 691 re- 


tenance and 17 per cent opposed it. 

No attempt need be made to determine 
how much importance should be attached 
to the opinions of those who are ready 
to express an opinion, but are not willing 
to furnish the needed facts. 


Advertising Expenditures 


For 450 of the manufacturers making 
financial returns, data regarding total ex- 
penditures for advertising were obtained. 
The distribution of this group as regards 





the small town. 4 x 
What was the situation in the = 
e 


farm (generally one of only moderate 
size) and conducted his operations in abso- 
lute independence of his fellows. 

And, in purchasing, he patronized 
mainly the local stores in the nearest 
town. 


of the feed store or the farm-implement 
store—chatted awhile about the crops or 
the political situation—shopped around a 
bit—bought possibly a.plow or harrow or 
a quantity of fertilizer—arranged about 
the payment—and drove back to his farm. 
Each of the small-town stores had dozens 


or hundreds of such excellent customers, | 


and the businesses throve accordingly, on 


/ above. 


up 
Man 


He drove ‘nto the village—greeted | tion were not in favor of it for their par- 
cordially his old friends, the proprietors | ¢ioular products. / 


tenance was not appreciably different from 
that of the 691 manufacturers referred to 


by heavy advertising expenditures. 
y manufacturers who favored resale 
price maintenance as an abstract proposi- 


| Wholesalers, as noted in the first vol- 
|4ume, were almost unanimously in favor of 
| resale price maintenance. From them, 183 
|-usable financial returns were received, rep- 


| this report. 


| brands, their selling prices were greater, 
though | 


jing prices as compared with 48 per cent 





|resenting various lines, but most largely 


| groceries. For the four years 1924 to 1927. ally advertised goods sold in larger yolume. 


ithese wholesalers show a general tend- 
ency to a decline both in profits on sales 
{and rate of return on investment, Perhaps 


a modest but satisfactory scale, helping | the attitude of wholesalers towards resale | 


to sustain the small-town life. 

Position Endangered 
That condition still prevails to a de- 
gree—but the position of such merchants, 
in many cases (not all, of course, but 
many), has been endangered or gravely 
damaged in recent years by the tendency 
toward larger units and united action in 
the agricultural field. The drive for 


“short cuts,” for quantity—discounts, for | 


waste-elimination, has had a marked ef- 
fect. We have been witnessing a move- 
ment toward large-scale farming—the ac- 
quiring and economical working of vast 
areas by corporations or partnerships. And 
to this there has been added the rise of 
agricultural cooperative associations. 
One is amazed to note the extent of suc 
cooperatives’ dealings. 
yearbook of the Department of Agricul- 
ture I find that there are 12,000 farmers’ 
cooperative associations in the United 
States. More than 3,000,000 farmers be- 
long to them. Their estimated total 
business amounts to $2,500,000,000 an- 
nually. Most of that, of course, is in farm 
products sold. But what is the extent of 
their cooperative buying? It amounts to 


h 


Take the case of California. We find 
cooperative fruit growers’ associations buy- 
ing for their members such things as com- 
mercial fertilizers, frost protection, spray- 
ing equipment and supplies, cover-crop 
seed. We find the Poultry Producers’ As- 
sociation of Central California selling to 
its members, in one year, feed valued at 
$4,500,000. We learn of still another “co- 
operative” that handles for its members 
the purchase of box “shooks” (that is, 
bundles of parts of boxes ready to be put 
together) and baskets, paper, nails, grape 
kegs, and grape packing, to a total of 
nearly 1,500 carloads in one year. We find 
livestock associations buying for their 
members such articles as barbed wire 
salt, and dip materials. 


Direct Purchasing 

Some of the agricultural cooperatives are 
buying and selling even so-called “‘con- 
sumer goods’’—articles intended for the 
personal use and enjoyment of the mem- 
bers 

“Just what has this to do with the smal! 
town?” you may ask. Here is the point: 
The farm cooperatives buy these supplies 
directly from the manufacturers. The 
goods come generally in carload lots. The 
cooperatives distribute them to. their 
members. In such transactions as this, 
the small-town hardware store, feed store, 
agricultural-implement store, general store, 
are permitted to play no part. The busi- 
ness passes by them—touching and benefit- 
ing them not at all. The same is true of 
the purchases for most of the large-scale 
farms that are being operated now by in- 
dividuals or corporations; most of the 
things that they need they buy direct, 
from some distant manufacturing center. 

In the old days, an equivalent volume 
of trade would have meant a notable de- 
gree of prosperity for small-town business. 
Its relative absence today is an adverse 
factor. Please understand that, in saying 
this, I am neither applauding nor disap- 
proving—I am simply trying to record the 
facts. 

A major menace to the business of the 
small-town merchant is the “draining 
away” to near-by cities of a considerable 
proportion of the trade that might con- 
ceivably be his. This is an extremely 
sensitive point with many thousands of 
small-town business men, and their feel- 
ing of resentment and exasperation is 
easily understandable. 

Just what is the extent of this tendency 
to buy goods “out of town”? If we are 
to draw any valid conclusions we need 
exact data—and fortunately I am in a 
| position to give you precise figures in a 
typical case. A real “business clinic” 
on this matter was conducted just re- 
cently by an expert employed by the 
|Chamber of Commerce in an_ Illinois 
|town of about 3,000 people. This town 
is about 30 miles from a city of 85,000, 40 
miles from a town of 35,000, and 60 
miles from Chitago. 
|suburb; it is a “representative American 
small town.” And, incidentally, the facts 
revealed there coincide closely with those 
|found in an analysis by our Department 
| of Commerce staff in New England. 
| In digging up the facts about out-of- 
| town buying, the investigators did not 
| generalize or guess; they went to every 
| house in the place and asked questions, 
|} which were answered frankly. And here 
|is what the survey developed: Only 6 
per cent of the drugs were purchased out 
of town; here we see the element of im- 
| mediate need operating; people are apt to 
| want medicines or other drug-store goods 
in a hurry, and they buy them at a 
’ Much the same reasonin 
| applies to groceries, in which only 7.1 pe 





In the admirable | 


"| tenance questions. 


price maintenance was influenced by a de-| JW hRolesale Adverti 


clining tendency in their business, which 
| these figures suggest—a tendency which is 
| also indicated by other evidence. 


| 
| A phase of the inquiry more directly 


| pertinent to resale price maintenance than 
|some of those just mentioned deals with 
|the comparative articles related to resale 
price maintenance. 

Under existing law, of course the resale 
| price cannot be definitely and authorita- 
tively prescribed by the manufacturer 
though it may be suggested by him. The 
| wholesaler, it appears, generally paid more 
for the well-known, nationally advertised 
| brands, specified by the questionnaire, than 
|for the competing articles, named by the 


| wholesaler, substantially the same in size | 


and character but not so well known. 

He also made a smaller percentage 
|margin on the former, though selling the 
jlatter to the retailer for less. Thus for 
| 48 grocery items the report compares pur- 


|chase prices and selling prices of whole- | 
salers, in each case for a nationally ad-| 


| vertised brand and for a competing brand, 
with the result that a margin of 11.4 per 
cent on selling price is shown for the 
former against 13.9 per cent for the latter. 

The well-known nationally advertised 
| brands were, in general, those to which a 


suggestion of the price to be charged ap-| 


|pears to have been more frequently at- 
|tached by the manufacturer, but some- 


times the wholesaler named another na-| 


tionally advertised brand as the compet- 
| ing article. 

It is more difficult to appraise the de- 
gree of success achieved in procuring the 
observance of such suggested prices, and, 
therefore, statistical comparisons requir- 
| ing information thereon are impracticable. 


Retailers Constitute 


The Critical Factor 


Retailers constitute, of course, the 
critical factor as regards resale price main- 
Among druggists and 


grocers, it was generally the smaller 


stores reporting that favored resale price | 


maintenance while among jewelers, sta- 
tioners, and hardware retailers, those 
favoring resale price maintenance were 
rather the larger stores. 

But the five dealer groups just mentioned 
favored resale price maintenance gen- 
erally, while chains, department stores, and 
dry goods stores generally opposed it. As 
regards the relationship between profits 
on investment and attitude on the legali- 
zation of resale price maintenance, the 
profits of those favoring it were higher, 
in general, than the average. 

The variation of operating expenses and 
of margins of profit from dealer to dealer 


within the same class of retailers is highly | 


pertinent to the resale-price-maintenance 
question, because the fixing of a resale 


| price practically involves fixing the gross | 


margin to be obtained by the dealer on the 
price-maintained article. 


; the nationally advertised brands sold by 


| $13.29 for the second, while the aggregate 


_,, | receipts from sale to the consumer would 
Manufacturers who favor resale price | Dp 


{maintenance frequently claim that it is 
| desireable in order to protect goodwill built 


|margins yielded the percentage margins 


Minor Item of Expense 


In drugs such a comparison | 
of well-known nationally advertised | 
brands, representing the type of commodi- 
ties for which resale price maintenance 
is claimed to be especially necessary, with | 
the chemically identical unbranded ar- | 
ticles is directly to the point. It was 
found that the costs to the retailers of 
equal quantities of the same substances | 
were much greater for the advertised 


and the margins they yielded, 
greater in amount, were less in percent- 
ages on sales than those yielded by the 
unbranded articles. 

In the judgment of those making the 


returns, the volume of sales of the na-| 


tionally advertised articles was, in general, 
smaller, rather than larger, than for the 
lower-priced, unbranded competitive ar- 
ticles. For a larger group of quotations 
(over 10,000) of drug store articles, a com- 
parison shows that, on the average, the 
costs of the nationally advertised articles, 
specified by the Commission, were much 
greater than those of the competing ar- 
ticles specified by the retailer, but that 
the selling prices were not higher in the 
same proportion, with the result that the 
percentage margins for them were much 
lower—only about 31 per cent of the sell- 


for the competing brands named by the 
cealer, which, however, were lower in ac- 
tual selling prices to the consumer. 

Thus taking one unit of each article for 


druggists and likewise for the competing 
brands specified by them, the aggregate 
purchase cost to the retailer would be 
$20.91 for the first group of articles and 


be $30.11 and $25.47, respectively. For the 
nationally advertised articles, the gross 
profit or margin would be $9.20 and for 
the competing articles, $12.18. These 


on selling prices named above. 

Less extensive cata were gathered for 
grocers, but with the same general result; 
namely, for the nationally advertised ar- 
ticles, higher cost and lower margins to 
the retailer but higher selling prices to 
the consumer. Slightly over half of the 
replies of retailers indicated that nation- 


A similar analysis is made for dry goods 
and clothing stores and for hardware 
stores, with like results. 


sing 


Data reported on advertising indicate 
that advertising by wholesalers was an 
unimportant item of expense entering into 
the distribution of the consumer's dollar. 
For retailers, it is likewise relatively a 
small item for some lines, though in two 
of the lines studied—dry goods and hard- 
ware—retail advertising represented a 
| larger proportion of the consumer's dollar 
than advertising by manufacturers. The 
combined advertising of manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers represented from 
about 2%, to 7 cents of the consumer's 
dollar in the four lines studied. 

The reaction of manufacturers and 
dealers to proposed resale-price-main- 
tenance legislation, with reference to the 
expected results in numerous concrete sit- 
j}uations, is discussed at some length in 
| this volume and the earlier published ma- 
terial is brought into relation with the 
financial results. Difficulties in the way 
of enforcing regale-price-maintenance leg- 
islation naturally bulk large in the opin- 
|ions of those opposed to it, but they are 
not ignored by many of those in favor 


jlight for each particular country. 


Declared Unlawful by 
State Supreme Court 


misisoner Paul H. Pearson at Copenhagen. 
The case was that of a German manu- 
facturer of bicycle lights who has a settled 
policy of holding to fixed prices through- 
out the world. To that end his contain- 
ers bear certain control numbers and are 
also marked with the retail price of’ the 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
lin favor of the broadcasting company “for 
account of advertising as per contract” 


He discovered a local company dealing for three-fourths of a month at $500 a 
in bicycle accessories was selling his lights | month. 

from 1' to 2 crowns below the price fixed| Justice Brown's opinion recited that in 
for the Danish market (crown equals ap- | 1929 representatives of the corporation, 
proximately 27 cents). The lights further- | whose radio station was to be known as 
| more were of a type which were supposed | station WODX, requested the county board 
to be only sold in Germany and the con- | to appropriate $500 2 month for advertis- 
tainers were prominently marked “Aus-|ing of Mobile County by the station. A 
fuhr verboten” (export forbidden). | contract for $500 a month for four years 
The court held that the Danish com- | was executed. 

pany must hold to the prices stipulated | At the time of the board’s original ace 
by the manufacturer and that it was un-| tion, the opinion stated, the broadcaste 
| authorized to sell the lights in any other|ing corporation had not been fully or- 
|packing than the original containers.| ganized or chartered. A contract also 
Furthermore it was held that the sale by| was made with the City of Montgomery 


the local company of lights marked “ex- | for $10,000, according to the opinion. 
port forbidden” was unwarranted.—lIssued | 
by the Department of Commerce. 


| 


Use of County Funds 


The opinion cited the State law relative 
to the authority of a county governing 
|body, in which it is provided that such 
|body may use county funds for the pur- 
|pose of developing, advertising and pro- 
|moting the agricultural, mineral, — 

ej | water, labor and all other resources 0: 
on lg CEES: ny: 6 every kind, and for the purpose of locat- 
ing and promoting agricultural, industrial 


It would be difficult, evidently, to de- ; ; 
vise a plan of governmental regulation |@24 manufacturing plants, factories and 
other industries. 


(even apart from possible constitutional | : 7 
limitations) which would give substantial} Holding that the Mobile contract was 
for payment of money to aid in the pro- 


relief to the manufacturer of such identi- 

fied goods without injustice to consumers | Motion of a private enterprise, the opin- 
and at the same time meet the tests of|ion said: “To construe the statute as 
practical governmental administration | 8ranting such power would render it ob- 
such as have been pointed out above. noxious to the provisions of section 94 of 
Conti dC i the constitution.” This section, it was 
continue ontrot stated, provides that “the Legislature 
By the Manufacturer — not pn ty =a to ee any 
| ‘This report is based on facts and on | COUntYy See end its credit, or to grans 
the actnions of those in contact with the | Public money or thing of value in aid of, 
pertinent commercial conditions set forth | a eeu association ea 
in detail herein. While some of the argu- | Pere Weems: 

= for resale-price-maintenance legis- Newspapers Held Different 

ation are sound in part, they fail to take| Newspaper advertising was placed by 
account of all the facts. By retaining|the court in a separate category as an 
— and responsibility for the price | established medium of advertising. 

risks up to the final price to the ultimate “Appellee insists,” the opinion said, 


a the manufacturer may (and “that ‘if we place upon section 94 of the 
pot SS ee = Constitution the very narrow and strained 
eodie one aid re ee ‘a construction’ so as to bring the contract 
: g » Oy Specia’ |involved in this litigation within its in- 
enactment, a like control after the goods | quence, to use the language of the brief, 
have passed out of his ownership, while |nen we can hardly conceive of any con- 
discontinuing the parallel mercantile re-| tract that the county can enter into that 
| sponsibility, would seem not only to be| would not violate this constitutional pro- 
| in itself inconsistent, but also to assume vision’; that if the county should enter 
| that this is a simple method of disposing | into a’ contract with established mediums 
—— problem, when it is quite the con-| of advertising, such as the big daily pa- 
y- _. | pers of the State, it would be giving finan- 
According to the experience and opin-| cial aid to such papers, and therefore 
ions of some of those close to the facts of | would come within the influence of such 
trade, it appears that, in order to protect | decisions. 
the public from the consequences of such “ : 
apparent simplification of business condi- | sie eet aeeae wae — S ge 
tions for the manufacturer and his dis-| the Constitution was the saad a af = 
tributors, elaborate governmental admin- | that ‘the trustees of governm = cae a 
istrative machinery would need to be pro- have always ‘been coenariie to’ aot bth 
vided 2 numerous abuses inju-|inguence of anticipating that by a 
rious to the consumer and to the retailer | ; is 
from developing under the conditions thus | rn oe eo cee ene 
created, and such governmental participa- | tablished for private gain, it 'prings to the 
tion in the control of prices is a dangerous | community where established some public 
| departure from existing policies with re-| benefits, and that such influence en- 
spect to price making in the ordinary |courages the improvident expenditure of 
course of commerce, as well as of question- | public money and the incurring of gov- 
able efficiency. It is alleged especially |ernmental liabilities that must be taken 
that the waste and inefficiency in the pro-|care of by taxation. No such influence 
cesses of distribution, which are already |could or would be present in negotiating 
j the subject of general complaint, would |@ contract with an established medium of 
| be enhanced by the proposed legislation. | advertising, and the trustees of the gov- 


the essential test was declared to be 
sales below purchase price (disregarding 
the dealer's operating expense) this rule 
| would give little satisfaction to manufac- 
| turers complaining of price cutting, on ac- 








of the general principle. 

Certain data collected in this inquiry, 
| which have also the support of general 
practical observation, indicate that marked 
| changes are occurring in the field of the 
distribution of commodities between man- 
ufacturers and consumers. Such indicated 
changes of methods affecting the channels 
of distribution include the decline of 
wholesaling and the growth of chains and 
| of cooperative buying. In the opinion of 
many, the protection of some of the long- 
existing channels of distribution, in so far 
;as they are not efficient, would be unde- 
sirable, but this report furnishes no an- 
swer to this broad and complex question 

The principal argument advanced in 


favor of resale price maintenance relates | 


to so-called “leader price cutting” in the 
resale of identified or branded goods pro- 
duced by particular manufacturers. It 
is alleged that when some retailers ex- 
tensively cut the price on well-known and 
identified goods for the purpose of at- 
tracting customers, it has the result of 
injuring the manufacturers’ sales of such 
goods through the unwillingness of com- 
peting retailers to handle goods on which 


reduced prices, caused by such practices, | 


involve substantial reductions in the mar- 
gins of profit, or even losses. 


Business Volume Found 
|Only Slightly Affected 

| ‘That such purely self-regarding price- 
making policies of merchants for merely 
advertising purposes, has some effect of 
| this character is doubtless often true. The 
Commission has been at some pains to 
| find instances of such price cutting which 
| were sufficiently severe to result in a per- 


Such a resale price would have to be|™anent and material reduction of the 


fixed with due regard to the needed mar 


_}| manufacturers’ 


volume of business, 


gins of the retailers (and also of the whole- | Without discovering any instance in which 


salers, where handled by them) but the 
question as to what margin would be rea- 
sonable for a given article is hardly 
demonstrable as a matter of accounting 
because the average margin required for 
a reasonable profit, especially for a re- 
tail store, depends on the results for many 
commodities which individually may 
properly have quite different mark-ups. 

The ratio of 5 operating expenses to 
sales for the 319 retail druggists making 
returns for 1927, for example, ranged be- 
tween 7 and 56 per cent, with an average 
of 27 per cent, so that the problem of an 
appropriate margin of a fixed resale price 
evidently is not simple even for the more 
typical articles handled. Fixed at the 
average mark-up, it would obviously be 


excessive for some retailers and quite in- | 


adequate for others, and furthermore 
would not take into consideration vary- 
ing costs of handling slow-moving and 
fast-moving items that constitute varying 
proportions of sa volume. A similar 
situation was foufd for groceries and for 
| other lines. 





cent was brought from other places. 
When we come to hardware and “house- 
ware” we encounter a sharp rise in the 


percentage—16.5 for hardware and 15.3) 


for the miscellaneous utensils. 
rather surprisingly—show a percentage of 
22.9 purchased out of town. More than 
a quarter of the furniture for the homes 
in this small town came from the near-by 
cities—the exact percentage being 26.2. 
There is another sharp rise when we come 
to dry goods—the percentage shooting up 
to nearly 39 per cent. For “novelties” (a 
nondescript classification) the figure is 
44.3. Exactly half of the shoes were pur- 
| chased out of town. For jewelry, the pro- 


| (Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 





’| gar 


| A detailed comparative study of costs, | #Pproval 
Thus it is not a/- RSD 


Meats— | 


| it could be satisfactorily shown that de- 
|creased volume was primarily due to dealer 
| price cutting. 


The reports received from dealers re- 


| prices very rarely showed selling prices 
|lower than purchase price. Sales below 
the purchase price plus the average cost of 
|doing businéss were not so rare, but 


whether the selling price of a particular | 


| commodity was below the specific cost of 
| dealing in such particulars commodity 
| would be a very difficult matter to deter- 
| mine in most cases, because the true costs 
}in retail operations vary widely for dif- 
| ferent commodities, depending on lines 
| handled, differences in rapidity of turn- 
| over, efficiency of management and many 
| other circumstances. 

The law af present prohibits manufac- 
turers from contracting with those who 
purchase their goods for the maintenance 
of resale prices named by the manufac- 
| turer, but it has sometimes been thought 
| that such resale-price contracts should be 
|made lawful, if subject to Governmental 
as to the fairness to the prices. 
Difficulty of Regulation 

Practically, however, it would be too 
| difficult to determine, or even estimate 
closely, true operating cost figures for a 
particular commodity for numerous deal- 
|ers to make them the basis of any regu- 


|lation of such contracts requiring appli- 
|cation by an administrative authority in 
'@ manner which would give consumers the 
benefits of efficient merchandising. 

The alternative of specific Government 
proceedings against price cutting declared 
unlawful (leaving aside the possibility of 
constitutional limitations) is equally im- 
practicable, even if due allowance is made 
for mercantile exigencies such as seasonal 
or closing out sales. 

If, however, to avoid the difficulties of 
onerous administration of price cutting, 


but | 


ding their purchase prices and selling | 


The Commission believes that such col-| ernment in negotiating and enterin; 

| lateral issues are very important. | Such contract would be aided by pa Bo 
| The Commission concludes, therefore, | tion, and deal at arm's length with only 
that no legislation permitting resale price | the benefit that would result from such 
maintenance is at present called for. ‘advertising in view.” 





THE HEAVY :>» 
CHEMICALS 


} a How Government Helps from Test Tube 
to Tank, Drum, Barrel and Carboy 





A MAN, rubber gloved, cowers 
behind an aluminum shield, a prey to fuming acid 


while he approximates his data, risking much, obtain- 
ing little. 


| 


That was yesterday. Today, safe in his neat office 
... he touches a button and secures an accurate read- 
ing, great precision, small cost. 


This was one gift of a Government laboratory to 
the Chemical Industry. The story of the benefits 
business has reaped in this field are many .. . the 
Army and Navy as customers ... short cuts to ending 
health hazards... Army gas-masks protecting work- 
ers . .. a potential billion dollar industry from quick- 
frozen fish ... and so they go, the fascinating chap- 
ters in this story. 





THE TOPICAL SURVEY 


written by outstanding experts in the Gov- 
ernment tells what is being done in the field 
of Industrial Chemicals, beginning today 
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Texas Concerns 
May Function as 
Insurance Agents 


Licenses May Be Granted in 
View of the Absence of 
Express Prohibition 
Legislation of State 


Austin, TEx. 
JaMES N, TarDY COMPANY ET AL. 


Vv. 

W. A. Tarver, CHAIRMAN, AND Boarp or In- 
SURANCE COMMISSIONERS OF TEXAS. 
Texas Supreme Court. 

No. 1247-5682. 

On petition for writ of mandamus. 

Burcess, Burcess, CHRESTMAN & BRUNDIGE 
for relators; James V. ALLRED, Attorney 
General, for respondents. | 

Before Commission of Appeals, Section B. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 10, 1931 


Leppy, J—If a corporation, with a suf- 
ficiently comprehensive purpose clause, is 
entitled, under the laws of this State, to 
be licensed as an agent for an insurance 
company, writing fire, marine and cas-| 
ualty insurance, the writ of mandamus 
prayed for must be awarded, otherwise it | 
should be denied. | 


Relators insist that in the absence of 
a statute specifically prohibiting a cor- 
poration from being licensed to act as 
an agent for a fire, marine, or casualty 
insurance company the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners was not justified in arbi- 
trarily refusing the license applied for on | 
the sole ground that the agent sought to 
be licensed was a corporation. 


Respondent concedes that relator James 
N. Tardy Company's charter is broad 
enough to authorize it to act as an in- 
surance agent, but insists that the de- 
sired license was properly denied by it 
because a corporation is prohibited by law, 
other than that authorizing its creation, 
from acting as agent for any insurance 
company and for the further reason that 
there is vested in respondent a discre- 
tionary duty to determine whether a per- 
son seeking to act as agent for an insur- 
ance company is possessed of good moral 
character, hence mandamus will not lie 
to coerce the performance of such duty. 


Right to Act as Agent 


There is no foundation for the latter 
contention as it affirmatively appears from 
the record in this case that respondent 
did not base the refusal of a license to| 
relators upon the exercise by it of the 
discretion vested by law to determine 
whether the person through whom the 
corporation would act in the event of 
the issuance of the license, was possessed 
of good moral character. The record 
shows without dispute that the sole ground 
for the denial of the license was the fact 
that it construed the law of this State as 
prohibiting a corporation from acting as) 
agent for a fire marine and casualty in- 
surance company. 

If the pleadings in this case had dis- 
closed the fact that the denial of the li- 
cense applied for was based upon the 
exercise of respondent's judgment as to 
the moral qualifications of the agent) 
through whom the corporation proposed | 
to solicit insurance, then an altogether 
different situation would be presented. Un- 
der such circumstances we would not be 
authorized to award the writ prayed for 
unless it was clearly made to appear that 


| 
| 
| 


| 











Resale Price Legislation Found 





Federal Trade Commission Reports to Con- 


gress on Results 


of Investigation 





The Federal Trade Commission, as a|in some quarters for laws legalizing price 
result of an investigation into the ques-|contracts when subject to governmental 


on its own motion, has concluded that 
there is no necessity at present for legis- 
lation dealing with the subject, and has 
submitted a report to that effect to Con- 
gress, the Commission announced June 20. | 

The law now prohibits manufacturers | 
from contracting with those whé purchase 
their goods for the maintenance of resale 


prices named by the manufacturer, but it 
has sometimes been thought that such 
resale-price contracts should be made 
lawful, if subject to Government approval 
as to the fairness of the prices, the Com- 
mission explained. 

The Commission’s summary of the re- 


later) follows in full text: 


present, the Federal Trade Commission 
today sent to Congress its concluding re- 
port on the investigation of that subject 
undertaken on the Commission’s initiative. 

The Commission believes it would be 
difficult to provide Government regula- 


bring relief to makers of trade-marked 
goods without injustice to consumers and 
at the same time meet the tests of practi- 
cal administration. 


Reactions to Proposals 


For Legislation Presented 


Reactions to proposed resale price leg- 
islation such as the Capper-Kelly bill 
passed by the House last January, are 
presented as obtained by questionnaires 
and interviews with representative manu- 
facturers and dealers. 


cent expressed no preference as to legal- 
izing resale price maintenance, while 10 
per cent as to number of companies and 


opposed it. 
Less than 29 per cent of the total num- 
ber, having a larger percentage of’ the 


ment was larger than that of those 
opposed. 

A significant fact shown 
nection, says the Commission, is the fail- 
ure of a majority of the manufacturers 
making returns to express a preference. 
The Commission points out that, as 
shown in its first report, (Jan., 1929) 69 
per cent of the 849 manufacturers who 
replied to the general questionnaire 
favored resale price maintenance, whereas 
only 29 per cent of the 691 who returned 
financial data summarized in this report 
expressed such preference. The Commis- 
sion comments on these showings as 
follows: 

“No attempt need be made to determine 
how much importance should be attached 
to the opinions of those who are ready 


to furnish the needed facts.” 

Numerous manufacturers favor price 
maintenance in the abstract but not for 
their own products. 

Wholesalers almost unanimously favor 
resale price maintenance, which attitude, 
the Commission declares, may be influ- 
enced by another situation brought out 
in the report, namely, a decline in whole- 





the action of respondent was either arbi- | 
trary or capricious. 

In the present state of the record the 
action of respondent can only be upheld 
by determining that the reason assigned 
by it for the refusal of the license sought 
is legally a sound one. This brings us 
to a consideration of the real question 
involved: Is a corporation, possessing 
sufficiently broad charter powers, entitled 
under the laws of this State to be licensed 
as an agent for a company writing fire, 
marine and casualty insurance? 


Court Rulings Cited 


At the outset it may be said that the 
rule seems to be well settled that a cor- 
poration, so authorized by its charter, is 
entitled to act as agent for an insurance 
company unless specifically prohibited by 
statute. Saufley v. Smith, 272 S. W. 379, 
209 Ky. 134; Saufley v. Lincoln Bank & 
Trust Co., 275 S. W. 802, 210 Ky. 346; Wm. 
Messer Co. v. Rethstein, 129 N. Y. App. 
Div., 215, 113 N. Y. Supp. 722; Crall & 
Ostranger v. Commissioner, 49 S. E. 638, 
103 Va. 855; Standard Oil Co. v. Commis- 
sioner, 55 S. W. 8, 107 Ky. 606; Rogers v. 
Ramey, 248 S. W. 254; Wm. Penn Motor | 
Indemnity Exc. v. Haddad, 86 Pa. Sup. 
Ct., 307; Fletcher on Corp. Vol. 2, p. 1791, | 
Sec. 819; Couch’s Encyclopedia of Insur- | 
ance, Vol. 2, Sec. 487. 

The author'of Couch’s Encyclopedia of 
Insurance, Vol. 2, Sec. 487, after review- 
ing the authorities on the question as to 
whether a corporation is ‘entitled to a| 
license to act@is agent for an insurance 
aeeOany, arrives at the following conclu- 

on: 

“Thus it is apparent that in the absence 
of statutory restriction a corporation may 
act as an insurance agent, provided such 
an activity is within the scope of its cor- 
porate powers.” 

In Fletcher on Corporations, Vol. 2, p. 
1791, Sec. 19, the author thus states the | 
rule on the subject: 

“The fact that a business or trade can 
not be carried on without first obtaining a | 
license does not preclude a corporation 
from engaging in such business or trade. 
Thus a corporation may conduct the trade | 
of a plumber although a license is re- 
quired.” 

The Legislature of this State has never 
passed a statute which in terms specifi- 
cally prohibited a corporation from act- 
ing as agent for a fire, marine, or cas- 
ualty insurance company. It did, how-| 
ever, in 1909, enact a statute with refer- 
ence to corporations acting as agents for | 
life insurance companies. This statute has 
remained on the books continuously since 
its passage ‘and*is now Article 5064, R. S.| 
1925. It in terms expressly declares that | 
“No corporation or stock company shall 
be licensed or granted a certificate of | 
authority as the agent or representative | 
of any life insurance company in solicit- | 
ing, selling or in any manner placing life| 
insurance policies or contracts in the 
State.” 

It thus appears that the Legislature has | 
adopted a statute expressly prohibiting a} 
crporation from acting as an agent for| 
a@ life insurance company and has failed | 
to adopt a similar one with reference to 
other insurance companies. The question | 
is naturally suggested that if it was within 
the legislative contemplation a corpora- 
tion should not be licensed to act as agent 
for any character of insurance company 
why the law-making body has not so 
declared in terms as explicit as those used 
to prevent corporations from acting as| 
agents for life insurance companies. 

It seems that various insurance com- | 
missioners and attorneys general for a) 
long period 07 years construed the insur- | 
ance laws as prohibiting not only the li-| 
censing of a corporation to act as an agent 
for a life insurance company, but also form | 
being licensed as an agent for any other 
imsurance company. | 

This long-continued construction of the 
imsurance laws by those charged with the 
duty of their enforcement was not without | 
substantial basis during the period it cov- | 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 








| against resale price maintenance is, 


| practices, 


saling and the growth of chains and co- 
operative buying. 


Chain and Dry Goods 
Stores in Opposition 


Asserting that retailers constitute the) 


critical factor in resale price maintenance, 
the Commission reports drug, grocery, 
jewelry, stationery, and hardware stores 
as favoring price maintenance, with chain, 
department, and dry goods stores generally 
opposed. 

The alignment of distributors for sane 
oa 
very large extent that of the conservative 
merchant who would do business in the 
customary way, against the newer, less 
conservative, often large-scale distributing 
unit, that frequently owes its success to 
innovations in merchandising methods, 
often involving price competitions.—The 
Report, page 19. 

Comparison of earnings of those for 
and against resale price maintenance is 
shown in the report for manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers in food products 
and groceries, hardware (including paints 
and varnishes), drugs and dry goods. 

The current resale price maintenance 
controversy is described as an outgrowth 
of two factors, first, manufacturers’ trade- 
marking and advertising identifying the 
source of goods through to the consumer, 
and, second, various forms of price com- 
petition to which the term “price cutting” 
is indiscriminately applied. 

“Leader price cutting” in reselling iden- 
tified or branded goods produced by 
particular manufacturers, is an important 
cause of resale price maintenance agita- 
tion, according to many who returned 
answers to questionnaires. They believe 
extensive price cutting by retailers on well 
known goods to attract customers impairs 
manufacturers’ sales because competing 
retailers dislike to handle these articles 
on which reduced prices, caused by such 
involve substantial reductions 
in margins of profit, or even losses. 

Selling at prices below purchase price 
was rarely reported by dealers but in- 
stances of selling below the purchase price 
plus average cost of doing business were 
reported more frequently. 

Recalling that the law, at present pro- 
hibits manufacturers from contracting 
with those who buy their goods to main- 
tain resale prices named by the manu- 


Of 691 manufacturers reporting, 61 per | 
4 per cent as to ‘volume of business, | 


gross income, favored price maintenance. | 
Their average rate of earnings on invest- | 


port to Congress (which will be printed | 


Declaring that no legislation permitting | 
resale price maintenance is called for at| 





in | tion of resale price maintenance instituted | approval as to fairness of prices. 


Practically, however, it would be too dif- 
ficult to determine, or even estimate closely, 
true operating cost figures for a particular 
commodity for numerous dealers to make 
them the basis of any regulation of such 
contracts requiring application by an admin- 
istrative authority in a manner which would 
give customers the benefits of efficient mer- 
chandising.—The Report, page 11. | 

The alternative of specific Government 
proceedings is equally impracticable, and 
a rule that the. essential test would be 
sales below purchase price with a number | 

of practical 


turers complaining of price cutting be- 
cause of the infrequency of such sales, 


Manufacturer’s Control 
Of Prices of His Goods 


The manufacturer may, and often does, 
| control the prices for which his goods are 
sold, by retaining ownership and responsi- 
bility for price risks up to the final sale 
to the ultimate consumer; but to give him, 


tion of price maintenance that would | >Y special enactment, a like control after 


the goods have passed out of his owner- 


| Ship, thereby discontinuing his responsi- 


| bility for mercantile risks, would not only 


| 





seem inconsistent, but would be erroneously 
assuming, this to be a simple method of 
disposing of the problem. 


According to the experience and opinions 
of some of those close to the facts of trade, 
it appears that in order to protect the pub- 
lic from the consequences of such apparent 
simplification of business conditions for the 
manufacturer and his distributors, elab- 
orate governmental administrative ma- 
chinery would need to be provided to pre- 
vent numerous abuses injurious to the 
consumer and to the retailer from develop- 
ing under conditions thus created. 

Such governmental participation in the 
control of prices is a dangerous departure 
from existing policies with respect to price 
making in the ordinary course of commerce, 
as well as of questionable efficiency. 

It is alleged especially that the waste 
and inefficiency in the processes of dis- 
tribution, which are already the subject of 
general complaint, would be enhanced by 
the proposed legislation.—The Report, page 
11B, 


The limited number of manufacturers 


° |interviewed inclined generally toward a 
in this con-| 


single maintained price for retailers. 
Opinion varied as to whether the retail 


price should be that at which all dealers | 


should sell or should be the minimum 
below which no dealer should sell. A 
number believed that, regardless of de- 
sirability of maintaining different price 
levels to cover varying expenses and serv- 
ices of retail dealers, the difficulties of 
classifying the dealers and policing mul- 
tiple price levels, as well as the tendency 
for a single price to prevail in any given 


|market, would make the maintenance of 


multiple prices difficult or even impracti- 
cable. 


The story of competition between well- 


| known trade-marked goods and less well-| 
to express an opinion, but are not willing | pnown products plays a large part in the 


report. 


Volume of sales of nationally advertised 
articles is generally greater than that of 
lower priced, less well-known competitive 
goods, while costs to retailers of equal 
quantities of the same commodities are 
greater for advertised than for nonadver- 


| tised brands. 


For a group of 10,000 price quotations 
for drug store articles, comparison shows 
that average cost prices of nationally ad- 
vertised articles were greater than those 
of competing wares specified by the re- 
tailer, but selling prices were not higher 
in the same proportion so that the per- 
centage margins on the nationally ad- 
vertised articles were lower. 


Same Result Shown 


In Data for Grocers 


Data for grocers showed generally the 
same results. Nationally advertised goods 
had higher costs and lower margins to 
retailers with higher selling prices to the 
consumer. Similar analyses for dry goods, 
oes. and hardware showed like re- 
sults. 


The combined advertising of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers in four 
principal lines of merchandise studied rep- 


resented from 2% to 7 cents of the con-| 
Advertising by retail dry 


sumer’s dollar. 
goods and hardware dealers represented a 
larger proportion of the consumer's dollar 
than advertising by manufacturers of those 
wares. For retailers, advertising was a 
relatively small item in some lines. Ad- 
vertising by wholesalers was unimportant 
as an item entering distribution of the 
consumer's dollar. 


Price contrasts for trade-marked over 
nonidentified goods are strikingly shown in 
proprietary drugs. 

Certain representatives of the medical 
profession stated that the principal rea- 
sons manufacturers sell proprietary drugs 
under their own trade names or brands 
are to restrict to themselves the benefits 
of their advertising, and to obtain for 
their products prices higher than they 
would otherwise command if sold in open 
competition under nonproprietary, offi- 
cially recognized chemical designations. 

The American Medical Association char- 
acterizes the difference in price as “The 
cost of the proprietary name to the con- 
sumer.” 

Unidentified by a trade mark, acetyl- 
salicylic acid may sell to retailers for 15 
cents an ounce, but, under its trade name, 
aspirin, it costs them 85 cents an ounce. 

Part I of the Commission’s report on 
resale price maintenance (January, 1929) 
showed trade opinion as to the desirability 


facturer, the Commission notes a demand and effects of resale price maintenance 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts: 


» 





DEEDS—Validity—Effect of invalidity—Rights of subsequent purchaser for value 
and in good faith—Reimbursement for special assessments and taxes— 

A purchaser of land for value and in good faith from a vendor whose title was 
defected by reason of forged deeds, was entitled, on surrender of the property to 
the owner to reimbursement for moneys expended by her in discharge of assess- 
ments for improvements and in payment of annual taxes in excess of the rental 


value. 


Grosch v. Kessler; N. Y. Ct. Appls., No. 289, June 1, 1931. 





FAIRS—Associations organized under special State laws—Liability for tort—Status 


of association as State agency— 


A North Dakota Fair Association organized for the purpose of promoting and im- 
proving the condition of agriculture, livestock breeding, hortieulture, mechanical 
manufacturing and household arts, under statutes of such State providing therefor, 
is an agency of the State functioning in a governmental capacity and is therefore 


not liable for tort. 


Hadler v. The Northwest Agricultural and Livestock and Fair Association; N. 


Dak. Sup. Ct., May 22, 1931, 





GARAGES—Licenses—Exceptions—Garages in which motor vehicles not “subject 
to charges for storage” are kept—Small garages in rear of apartment building for 
benefit of tenants paying increased rental— 

Small garages in the rear of an apartment building maintained by the owner of 
such building for such tenants as were willing to pay a greater rental for the ex- 
clusive use of one of the garages were not garages in which motor vehicles “subject 
to charges for storage” were kept, or garages “used exclusive for business purposes,” 
within the meaning of a New York City ordinance providing for the issuance of 
garage permits except where the motor vehicles in the garages “are not for sale, 
rent, or hire, or subject to charges for storage, or used exclusively for business pur- 
poses,” notwithstanding the increase in the amount of the rental charged tenants 
lor the right to occupy a particular garage. : 

New York v, Chatlos; N. Y. Ct. Appls., No. 249, June 1, 1931. 


merchandising exceptions, | 
| would give little satisfaction to manufac- | 


| 


| 
| 
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By Corporations 
Illegal in Illinois 





That Concern Carried On 
Such Activity and Levies 
Fine for Contempt 





Sp-rnGFIetp, Itt., June 20. 

Corporations not empowered to 
practice law, th _.tinois Supreme Court 
held June 18 in fining the Peoples ‘Stock 
Yards State Bank of Chicago $1,000 for 
contempt of court by practicing law, in 
an action growing out of charges brought 
by the Illinois State Bar Association and 
the Chicago Bar Association. 

“The practice of law,” said the opinion, 
written by Justice Warren H. Orr, “in- 
volves not only appearances in court in 
connection with litigation but also services 
rendered out of court. In litigated mat- 
ters it involves not only the actual repre- 
sentation of a client in court, but also 
Services rendered in advising a client as 
to his cause of action or defense. The 
practice of law also includes the giving of 


advice or rendering services requiring the | 


use of legal skill or knowledge.” 


The bank, said the court, beyond ques- | 


tion deliberately engaged in unauthorized 
practice of the law. 

“That it used for that purpose the serv- 
ices of licensed attorneys in its employ 
does not alter the fact that it was thus 
practicing law,” the court said. “The rec- 
ord shows that for several years it con- 
ducted proceedings in the circuit, supe- 


rior and probate courts of Cook County, | 


under cover of the names of licensed at- 
torneys, who were its salaried employes, 
and appropriated to its own use the fees 
allowed to or charged by these attorneys. 

“For several years it also examined ab- 
stracts of title and rendered legal opinions 
thereon, prepared and attended to the 
execution of wills for its customers and 
others, and furnished the legal advice nec- 
essary to the performance of these serv- 
ices, all by the use of the names of the 
attorneys employed by it.” 

The court denounced the bank for using 
a subterfuge of organizing a purported 
law firm of young attorneys to conduct its 


law practice and charged the bank sought | 
to prevent a full disclosure of the facts to | 


avoid punishment. - 


measures and presented discussion of its 
legal status. 

Main chapter headings of the current 
report are: Introductory; financial re- 
sults for manufacturers; financial results 
for wholesalers; prices; margins, invest- 
ments, and profits of retailers; and effects 
of resale price maintenance. 

This last chapter outlines opinions ex- 
pressed by manufacturerers, wholesalers, 
and retailers as to the effects they ex- 
pect resale price maintenance to produce 
on their respective interests, and on the 
interest of consumers, together with con- 
cluding comments. 

Commissioner William E. Humphrey ap- 
pended to the report the following state- 
ment: 

“I doubt the advisability of voluntarily 
sending a report of this character to Con- 
gress. I affrmatively refrain from any 
expression, favorable or unfavorable, as 
to any opinion, inference, conclusion or 
recommendation which the report may 
carry. 

“I concur in its transmittal only so far 
‘as thé same may be helpful as *# report 
upon facts.” 

Excerpts chosen by the Commission from 
the full text of its report and made pub- 
lic by it follows: 

Although suggestion of resale prices by 
manufacturers is quite prevalent, few, if 
any, American manufacturers can be said 
to operate under systems of effectively main- 
tained resale prices. 

* . 7 

Resale price maintenance has been prac- 
ticed in this country in the past to a con- 
siderable extent for particular commodi- 
ties, and, of course, it is extensively prac- 
ticed in other countries at the present time, 
but in either case the manifold effects on 
the profits of large numbers of dealers are 
not accurately Known, nor can they be 
measured by any available comprehensive 
quantitative data. 

. * . 

One of the arguments advanced in sup- 
port of the need of resale price mainte- 
nance is the contention that chain stores 
undersell the independent mrchants, us- 
ing the nationally advertised products as 
leaders or “bait.” 

. . 

Concerning the contention that drug 
chains Sell leader merchandise at less than 
cost, the chains sold 26 of the 43 nationally 
advertised articles (reported on) on mar- 
gins insufficient to cover average operating 
expenses reported by four drug chains for 
1927. On the other hand, the independent 
druggists reported Seve averaging 27.3 
per cent of sales in 1927, and on this basis 
sold 11 of the 43 nattonally advertised ar- 
ticles at average prices which would not 
yield a profit above average expenses. 

. © 


- 


Data obtained from independent drug and 
grocery stores and from chain systems indi- 
cate that the growth of the chain systems 
reporting, measured in terms of sales, was 
much greater than that of the independents 
reporting. 
. . 7 

In the case of the grocery stores report- 
ing. it may be that the larger stores were 
feeling more acutely the effect of chain store 
and other competition, for their average 
rates of profit decreased substantially from 
1924 to 1927. During the same period the 
smaller grocery stores Mecreased less sharply. 

* 


With the development of rapid and sure 





transportation,. and large scale retailing 
organizations, the tendency is for direct 
selling by manufacturers to retailers to 
increase from year to year, 

. . . 


One point upon which all types of whole- 
salers interviewed were agreed was that the 
greatest benefit resale price maintenance 
could yield the wholesalers would be protec- 
tion of the independent retailers as the 
wholesaler's outlet by eliminating price com- 
petition through which the independent re- 
taller is often displaced by large retailing 


organizations. 


The older types of service wholesalers 
regard as pee cutters those using the new 
methods of wholesale distribution which may 
in some measure cut the distribution ex- 
penses between the manufacturer and the 
retailer and pass a part of any saving to the 
retailer in the form of lower prices. 
. . * 


Some merchants who have given thought 
to the subject appear to be of the opinion 
that regardless of any efforts that may be 
made to maintain varying price levels for a 
given article to cover varying services and 
expenses of different types of dealers, the 
tendency will be for the greater part of the 
total volume of the article sold to pass 
through the hands of the type of dealer 
having the lowest maintained resale price 
in any given market. 

* . . 





Advertising as a whole has grown to the 
proportions of an industry in which, it is 
stated, 600,000 persons are employed. 

. * . 


Classified by products, the statistics for 
37 national publications, including several 
farm journals, indicate that $162,822.545 was 
spent for advertising in 1928 by concerns 
expennding $20,000 or more in that year. 

. 7 . 


It appears that tobacco wholesalers, with 
comparatively rapid turnover of business in- 
vestment in terms of sales and relatively 
low ratios of margin, Operating expense, 
and net operating profit to sales, can make 
fair profits on narrower average margins 
and profit than wholesalers of drugs and 


groceries. 


* - * 


During the war it was found, with respect 
to even so homogeneous a commodity as 
coal, that each locality presented such va- 
rying problems as to dealer expenses that 
the determination of retail margins for each 
local market that were “fair” alike to deal- 
ers and the public became practically a sep- 
arate and distinct problem in price regu- 
lation ta-be handled by local price control 
agencies. 


State Supreme Court Holds 


| 





Practice of Law Summary of New Cases Filed 
To Be Unnecessary at Present 





Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 
Statements Have Been Placed on Record 





SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 


filed. 


Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 


| question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
| the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 


| the lower court’s opinion or order. 


| Aliens—Deportation — Limitations — Aliens 
| unlawfully entering without immigration 
visa— 

Where alien who entered United States 
July 14, 1924, without immigration visa, in 
violation of section 13 of Act of 1924 (8 

| U. 8. C. 213), was arrested for deportation 
| Jan. 3, 1930, and ordered deported Feb. 17, 
1930, on ground he was not, at time of 
entry, in possession of unexpired immigra- 
tion visa, did section 19 of Act of 1917 
(8 U. 8. C. 155) by its time limitation bar 
the deportation proceedings. United States 


| v. Vanbiervifet, No. 163; C. C. A. 6, cer- 
| tificate (June 9, 1931). 
Bankruptcy—Preferences and_ transfers— 


Mortgages recorded within four months 

of bankruptcy—Effect of State law— 

Whether mortgage is void or voidable as 
a preference under Bankruptcy Act (section 
60B) and Pennsylvania statute (Act of April 
27, 1927, P. D. 440), providing that no mort- 
gage shall be a lien until it shall have been 
recorded; and therefore entitled only to 
participate in bankrupt estate with general 
creditors, and not entitled to have proceeds 
of sale of real estate covered by mortgage 
applied first to its payment, where, although 
it was given for valuable consideration when 
mortgagor was solvent, it was not recorded 
until four months of filing of petition in 
bankruptcy against mortgagor, and at time 
of recording mortgagor was insolvent, mort- 
gagee had reason to believe him insolvent, 
and no other liens existed against real es- 
| tate—Valley National Bank of Chambers- 
burg, Pa., et al. v. Stover, No. 167; C. C. A. 
3, cert. (48 F. (2) 54). 


Carriers—Carriage of goods—Liability: for 
loss—Limitation by tariffs— 

Whether express company, doing inter- 
state business, was liable as an insurer for 
loss of currency and silver coin from its 
truck which it in fact had in its posses- 
sion and was transporting to its office 
after collection of shipment at petitioner's 
bank for immediate transportation, but for 
which no receipt had been given, in face 
of provision of its published and filed tariff 
that such shipments would be “received 
for transportation only when delivered at 
the express company’s effice by shippers.” 
—American Trust Co. v. American Ry. Ex- 
press Co., No. 155; C. C. A. 7, cert. (47 F. 
(2d) 16). 

Commerce (see Interstate commerce) 

Constitutional law—Personal rights—Prohibi- 
tion of involuntary servitude—Injunction 
restraining union members— 

Whether injunction restraining union 
members from striking, etc., pursuant to 
their refusal to work with nonunion men 
of interstate telegraph company on same 
buildings at same time, is not contrary, 
in view of absence of contract between 
union members/and carrier and other facts 
in record, to sec. 20 of Clayton Act, pro- 
viding that no injunction shall prohtbit 
any persons from ceasing to perform any 
labor, and to Thirteenth Amendment prohib- 
iting involuntary servitude and due process 
clause of Fifth Amendment and Art. II 


of Illinois Constitution. — International 
| Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, etc., et 
| al. v. Western Union Telegraph Co., No. 


161; C. C. A. 7, cert. (46 F. (2d) 736). 

Constitutional law (see also Criminal law; 
Embezzlement; Insurance). 

Corporations (see Insurance). 

Courts— Court of 
Pendency of suits on same claim in other 
courts— 

Whether Court of Claims had jurisdiction 
of action against United States by owner 
of seven vessels requisitioned during war 
based on claim for just compensation under 
charters with Shipping Board, where owner, 
on day following that on which he filed 
suit in Court of Claims, filed seven sep- 
arate suits against United States in dis- 
tribut court of United States in which judg- 
ments for same claimed compensation were 
sought, Court of Claims having ruled that 
under section 154, Judicial Code (28 U. 8. 





C. 260) it had no jurisdiction—Matson Nav- 
igation Co. v. United States, No. 137; Ct. 
Cls. U. S., cert. (May 11, 1931). 

Criminal law—Verdict—General verdict on 
several counts—Sufficiency—Double jeop- 
ardy— 

Whether general verdict of guilty, and 
judgment thereon, fixing sentence at five 
years under indictment charging 13 separate 
felonies—embezzlements—the statutory pun- 
ishment for each being one to five years, 
without defendant being informed during 
trial or by verdict and judgment of which 
one, or ones, of alleged felonies he was 
prosecuted and convicted, subjected him to 
be twice put in jeopardy for same offense.— 
Jones v. Commonwealth of Virginia, No. 153; 
Va. Sup. Ct. Appls., cert. (April 8, 1931; 
no opinion). 

Criminal law (see also“indictment and in 
formation). 

Customs duties—Violation of customs laws— 
Forfeiture proceedings—Probable cause— 
Burden of proof— 

Where district court, in libel proceeding 
to forfeit vessel charged with fraudulestly 
bringing into United States intoxicating liq- 
uors from foreign place and with unloading 
such liquors on Sunday and at night with- 
out special permit, as required, assumed 

robable cause for institution of libel but 
held that upon evidence it did not g@ppear 
liquors were of foreign origin, and ere- 
fore dismissed libel, could circuit court of 
appeals, with due process to claimant, rule 
that district court in finding probable cause 
for instituting proceeding necessarily in- 
cluded a finding of probable cause to be- 
lieve that liquors were of foreign origin, 
and that district court placed burden of 
proof on Government, notwithstanding sec- 

tion 615, Tariff Act of 1922 (19 U. S. C. 

525).—Blackwood v. United States, No. 147; 

C. C. A. 1, cert. (47 F. (2d) 849). 

Customs duties—Violation of cuctoms laws 
—Search and seizure—Time of seizure— 
Whether American vessel from which al- 

leegdiy liquor of value in excess of $500 

was unladen on Sunday and at night with- 

out special license as required by sec. 450, 

Tariff Act of4922 (19 U. S. C. 263), was sub- 

ject to forfeiture under sec. 453, despite 

fact that vescel was not seized for violation 
of prohibition, customs and navigation laws 
until after the liquor was unladen.—Black- 

wood v. United States, No. 147; C .C. A. 1, 

cert. (47 F. (2d) 849). 

Embezzlement—Indictment — Description of 
property—Proof—Variance— 

Whether petitioner was denied due process 
of law where he was indicted and convicted 
for embezzling “money” but was put on 
trial and prosecuted, under Virginia stat- 
utes (secs. 4451, 4870, Code of Va.) for em- 
bezzling “‘checks;"’ and whether such stat- 
utes as construed to allow such prosecu- 
tion and conviction are violate of Four- 
teenth Amendment and Virginia Constitu- 
tion,—Jones v, Comonwealth of Virginia, No. 


153; Va. Sup.’ Ct. Appls., cert. (April 8, 
1931; no opinion). 
Express companies (see Carriers). 


Indictment and information—Amendment of 
indictment—Eefict of trial court’s ruling— 
Whether trial court amended count of 

indictment charging conspiracy to use mails 

to defraud by adopting prosecutor's state- 
ment before jury that an earlier count, 
charging use of mails to defraud, despite 
its dismissal, applied to all other counts 
in indictment.—Leibowitz v. United States, 

No. 144; C. C. A. 2, cert. (March 12, 1931; 

no opinion). 

Indictment and information—Counts of in- 
dictment—Effect of dismissal of earlier 
count as to later counts incorporating 
earlier by reference— 

Whether later counts of indictment 


+ 





charging use of mails to defraud and con- 
spiracy to do so, which incorporated earlier 
count by reference, became extinct by rea- 
son of dismissal of the earlier count.—Leib- 
owitz v. United States, No. 144; C. C. A. 


Claims — Jurisdiction — 


2, cert. (March 12, 1931; no opinion). 

Injunctions—Permanent injunctions—Defi- 
niteness of restraint— 

Whether particular injunction restraining 
unions from striking or threatening to 
strike to prevent_interstate telegraph com- 
pany from wiring by nonunion men build- 
ings under construction, pursuant to union 
men’s refusal to vgrk with such nonunion 
men on same buifings at the same time, 
or from hindering such company in per- | 
formance of contracts by boycotting, or 
otherwise, but containing proviso that 
nothing shall prohibit any employe from 
voluntarily ceasing work unless in further- 
ance of charged conspwacy, did not impose 
on unions the hazard of guessing, at their 
peril, what acts it forbids, contrary to sec. 
383 of Judicial Code.—International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, etc., et al. v. 
Western Union Telegraph Co., No. 161; C. 
C. A. 7, cert. (46 F. (2d) 736). 

Insurance — Insurance companies — Regula- | 
tion—Discrimination between foreign and 
domestic companies— 

Whether Oregon statute (46-1604, Oregon 
Code 1930) imposing license fee on fire 
insurance companies for each agent ap- 
pointed in cities in addition to specified | 
number applies only to foreign insurance 
companies, and, if so, whether it unjustly 
discriminates between foreign and domestic 
companies.—Averill, etc., v. Northwestern 
National Ins. Co., No. 165; D. C., D. Oreg., 
appl. (Feb. 12, 1931). 

Insurance—Insurance companies — Regula- 
tion—Imposition of condition on foreign 
companies doing business in State— 
Whether Oregon statute (46-1604, Oreg. 

Code 1930) es license fee on fire in- 

surance companies for each agent appointed 

in cities in addition to a specified number 
is a condition precedent to right of foreign 
insurance companies to transact business 
in the State to the extent of the ap- 
pointment of additional agents without | 

payment of license fee.—Averill, etc., v. 

Northwestern National Ins. Co., No. 165; D. 

C. D. Oregy appl. (Feb. 12, 1931). 

Insurance—Msurance companies — Regula- 
tion—Interference with business— 
Whether Oregon statute (46-1604, Oreg. 

Code 1930) imposing license fee on fire 

insurance companies for each agent ap- 

pointed in cities in addition to a specified 
number, if applicable alike to foreign and 
domestic companies, unreasonably interferes 
with right of insurance company to trans- 
act business in State.—Averill, etc., v. North- 

western National Ins. Co., No. 165; D. C., 

D. Oreg., appl. (Feb. 12, 1931). 

Interstate commerce—What  constitutes— 
Local installation work by interstate tele- 
graph company— 

Whether employes of interstate telegraph 
company are employed in interstate com- 
merce while engaged in Chicago in wiring 
buildings under construction and hooking 
up with wires of call boxes, telegraph in- 
struments for transmitting messages to lo- 
cal office destined within and outside State, 
clocks for activation by impulses from with- 
out State, and stock tickers from reception 
and transmission of messages within and 
without State, there being no evidence as 
to where such devices and materials were 
manufactured.— International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, etc., et al. v. Western 
Union Telegraph Co., No. 161; C. C. A. 7, 
cert. (46 F. (2d) 736). 

Intoxicating liquors (see customs duties; 
search and seizure). 





Labor unions (see Constitutional law; In- | 
caeons Interstate commerce; Monop- | 
olies). 


Licenses (see Insurance). 
Limitation of actions (see Aliens). 
Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Acts con- 
stituting—Refusal of union members to 
work at same time on same buildings 
with nonunion men of interstate carrier— 
Whether delay in beginning and prose- 
cuting work of installing by interstate tele- 
graph company of wires in buildings under 
construction and hooking up wires with 
call boxes, telegraph instruments, clocks and 
stocktickers, occasioned by refusal of union 
electrical workers to work on same building 
at same time with nonunion men employed 
by company, is a direct and unreasonable 
restraint of interstate commerce, where the 
members of the union were exclusively en- 
gaged in local building construction and 
their rules against working with nonunion 
men were’ mot directed, when formulated, 
either against interstate commerce or the 
company.—International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, etc., et al. v. Western 
Union Telegraph Co., No. 161; C. C. A. 7, 
cert. (46 F. (2d) 736). 
Monopolies (see also Constitutional law; In- 
junctions; Interstate commerce). 
Mortgages (see Bankruptcy). 
Police power (see Insurance), 
Post Office (see Indictment and informa- 
tion). 
Prohibition (see Customs duties; Search and 
seizure). 
Restraint of trade (see Monopolies). 
Search and seizure—Search without warrant 
—Validity—Probable cause— 
} Whether arrest and search without war- 
| rant of petitioner was lawful where prohi- 
bition officer, after receiving information 
that petitioner would arrive with load of 
liquor at certain house, arrested him as he 
came on porch of house with packages pro- 
truding from his pockets, after having 
alighted from automobile fitting description 
ot car in which, according to information, 
liquor was to be carried, and then search 








his person and the automobile.—Bess Vv. 
United States, No. 151; C. C. A. 4, cert. 
(April 25, 1931). 


phipping (see Customs duties), 
‘axation (see State Taxation). 
Telegraphs (see Monopolies). 
United States (see Courts). 
STATE TAXATION 
Montana—Gasoline tax—Increase in rate— 
Where Montana gasoline tax was increased 
from 2 cents to 3 cents per gallon effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1927, should refinery which had 
paid 2 cents tax on gasoline delivered to 
its service stations in 1926, pay additional 
| tax of 1 cent per gallon on such fuel sold 
by stations in 1927.—Yale Oil Corp. of S. 
| Dak. v. State of Montana, No. 159; Mont. 
Sup. Ct., appl. (Dec. 12, 1930). 
Pennsylvania — Inheritance tax — Resident 
estates—Contract to sell real estate in 
other States—Equitable conversion— 
Whether agreements for sale of realty 
situate in other States which were made 
by resident of Pennsylvania in his lifetime 
and consummated after his death by deliv- 
ery of deed executed by his fiduciary, who 
received balance of purchase money, could 
be subjected to Pennsylvania inheritance 
tax.—Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. Es- 
tate of Henry S. Paul, Deceased, No, 160; 
Pa. Sup. Ct., cert. (6 U. S. Daily 200). 


Sante Fe, N. Mex., Places 
One-cent Tax on Gasoline 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., June 20. 


A city gasoline tax of 1 cent per gallon | 
has been placed in effect in Sante Fe. | 
Under a statute enacted by the 1931 State | 
Legislature, certain subdivisions of the 
State are authorized to impose such a) 
levy. 








Decisions Published in Full 


1 Full Text in This Issue 


INSURANCE—Agents—Licensing statute—Corporate agents— 


A corporation may be licensed to act 


as an agent for a fire, marine, or casualty 


insurance company by the Texas Board of Insurance Commissioners under a statute 
which provites for the licensing of a “person” to act as such an agent on a de- 
termination that the applicant is of good moral character, notwithstanding the use 
~of thé word “person” in the statute and the requirement as to good moral character 
and the impossibility of literal compliance therewith in view of the fact that a 
corporation is an artificial person which is incapable of establishing a moral char- 
acter and which cannot solicit insurance except through the action of some natural 
person, since another statute prohibiting rebating upon the part of such agents 
constitutes an express recognition of the right of a corporation to act as such an 
agent, and since a statute prohibiting corporetions from acting as life insurance 


| agents has been repealed and no statute has been enacted expressly prohibiting a 
corporation from acting as an agent for 
pany.—James N. Tardy Co. et al. v. Board of Insurance Commissioners. 
Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 940, June 22, 1931. 


a fire, marine, or casualty insurance com- 
(Texas 





STATUTES—Repeal—Omission from codification— a 

A Texas statute which was omitted from the 1925 codification was thereby re- 
pealed.—_James N. Tardy Co. et al. v. Board of Insurance Commissioners. 
Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 940, June 22, 1931, 


(Texas 
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Foreign Sh 


On Docket of Supreme Court Penied Exelusion 


From State Tax 


Injunction to Restrain Col- 
lection Refused for Fail- 
ure to Exhaust Adminis- 
trative Remedies 


RIcHMOND, VA., June 20. 
A taxpayer, who does not exhaust his 


| administrative remedies to secure the cor- 


rect assessment of a tax, can not be heard 
by a judicial tribunal to assert its invalid- 


|ity, the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Fourth Circuit held June 17 in a case in- 


| volving the North Carolina corporate ex- 


cess tax on domestic corporations. 
In computing the basis of the tax, a 
deduction should be permitted for the 


}shares of foreign companies, since such 


shares are not taxed to individual residents 
of the State, the taxpayer contended. The 
decision is entitled County of Pender v. 
Garysburg Manufacturing Co. 

“It seems clear to us that appellee had 


jnot exhausted its administrative remed- 


ies before it brought this suit, and fur- 
ther, that it had a complete and adequates 


}remedy at law,” the opinion said. 


Recourse Possible 


“The return made by the Manufactur- 
ing Company to the State Board of As- 
sessment in no way showed the nature 
of the property that went to make up its 
corporate excess. The return did not in se 
any way show that the $225,000, admitted 
value of the stock in the South Carolina 
corporation, was included in the return. 

This should have been shown in the re- 


| port, else how could the State Board of 


Assessment have passed upon the ques- 
tion as to whether the $225,000 was tax- 
able in the State of North Carolina? 

After the State Board of Assessment 
had done the only thing that it could do, 
and found the taxable corporate excess to 
include the $225,000, the Manufacturing 
Company could have filed an exception 
to the action of the State Board of As- 
sessment, under section 12, chapter 102 
(of the Public Laws of North Carolina, 
1925) and caused the board to pass upon 
the question here raised, and under the 
same section, had the action of the board 
not been satisfactory to the Manufactur- 
ing Company, an appear could have been 
taken to the Superior Court, and then 
to the Supreme Court of the State.” 

Hearing Denied 

In view of this conclusion, the opinion 
declared, “it is not necessary to decide 
whether the statute of North Carolina 
taxing property of this character, when 
owned by a corporation, and exempti 
it from taxation, when owned by an in 
dividual, is a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” 

Appellee should have so made its re- 
turn as to show the character of the 
property owned, it should have filed ex- 
ceptions to the action of the State Board 
of Assessment, and in the event it was 
not satisfied with the final action of the 
State board, it should have appealed to 
the courts, as provided by the statute: 
having not done so, it can not be heard 
in the Federal court, to enjoin the cole 
lection of the tax.” 





Illinois Senate Postpones 
Chain Store Tax Proposal 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 20. 


The Illinois Senate has tabled the bill 


(H. 1909) proposing a license tax on chain 
stores. 


A HEALTHFUL 


adventure 


A TRIP to Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall is a grand 
lark for the whole family 
... and a lark that is full 
of health, as well as happi- 
ness. Here they can absorb 
the sun ... breathe deep 
the tonic ocean air . 


satisfy keen appetites with 

wholesome, tempting food. 

There’s golf, swimming, 
# any number of sports. In 
the background is always 
the comfort and informal 
hospitality of Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, with its many 
facilities for relaxation and 
recreation. Come for a 
short vacation, or a long 
one. We will be glad to send 


you further information. 
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°  glasa so se aie 
Income Received Texas Company 
- From Securities 





By Utility Shown Permit Granted in Absence of Express Statu- 


tory Prohibition A gainst Corporations 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Activities of the North 
American Edison Group 


| was article 4955, prior to the codification 
| of 1925. It provided: 

“All the provisions of the laws of this 
State applicable to the life, fire, marine, 
jinland, lightning or tornado insurance 
companies, shall, so far as the same are 
applicable, govern and apply to all com- 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 26 by Clar- 
ence J. Farwell, accountant of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission’s in- 
vestigation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 


|they are not in conflict with provisions of 
| law made especially applicable thereto.” 

the issue of June 19, continued June Evidently the departmental construc- 
20, and proceeds as follows: tion aforesaid was based upon the fact 
Q. Now we will go over to the return | that article 5064, which applies expressly 


on investment of these subsidiaries. First, only to life insurance companies, by virtue 


| 


| 


|ment of this State had construed the same | 
|@S preventing the issuance of a license to 


|of the provisions of article 4955 was made | 


I will ask you how the requirements @f| applicable to all companies wrting any | 


the Edison Company were financed? other character of insurance. It is need- 


A. The North American Company to a! less for us to determine whether this de- 


‘ ' | partmental construction was a proper in- 
considerable extent financed the require- | terpretation of these statutes prior to 1925 


gnents of North American Edison Com-|/as article 4955 was repealed by being 
pany, and as a result that company was so vag — eel of we 
: e question under consideration mus 

usually indebted ” m6 eet American | i crefore be determined without the aid 
Company. The issue of debentures in) of the provisions of the repealed article. 
1928 enabled North _ American Edison | The repeal of this article, however, is not 
at pay oF oe eae £0 | without significance, as it tends to throw 
ion age geet with the latter for |S0me ight <n te legislative antens rah 
. , }the question under consideration. If its | 

the remainder of 1928 and for 1929. | effect while a part of the statutes of this 


The financial requirements of the sub-| State was to make applicable to all other 
sidiaries of North American Edison Com-| insurance companies the prohibition con- 
pany were financed either by that com-/tained in article 5064, then its repeal | 
pany or by The North American Com-/| must necessarily reveal an intent on the| 
pany, or by the sale of senior securities| part of the Legislature to abandon the 
to the public. All of such financing is 
negotiated with the aid of The North 
American Company and often directly by 
that company. 

Q. Does the return to the Edison Com- 
pany in the forma of dividends tell, the |Of the statutes. | 
whole story 0 e profitableness of its T ° 
eauidiary cetapenies? Terms Ll sed Claimed to 

A. It is pertinent to show also the rate | Imply Restriction 
of return to North American Edison Com- bccn ; | 
pany from the total earnings of sub- Respondent insists that there is an im- 
sidiaries available to the common stock 
held by the holding company regardless 
of the amount of such earnings which 
have been withdrawn by the holding com- 
pany as dividends. 

North American Edison Company owns 
all of the common stock of all of its sub- 





the word “peyson” is used. This cir- 
cumstance is of little weight when we} 
|consider the declaration of our code to 
Sidiaries except the Cleveland Electric | ‘he effect that the word person” includes 


; Taree a y | corporations, unless a different meaning is | 
Re ew re ie Taek }apparent from the context in which it is | 
per cen *|used. Article 23, R. S., 1925. 


ee owned an average of approximately | “Tt is also argued by respondent that it 


7 per cent in each of the three years|i, apparent only natural persons were 


1927-1929. intended to act as agents for insurance 
Relation of Earnings ] companies because of the provision that 
Q. What was the relation of the earn- the person applying f © a license must be 
ings of these subsidiaries to the invest-| determined to be of g od moral character 
ment of the holding company in 1927- | before the license may be issued, and 
1929, inclusive? |that this condition is impossible of ful- 
ey The relation of the earnings of the fillment as it cannot be literally complied 
subsidiaries to the investment of the hold- | With by a corporation. — 
ing company was 13.7 per cent in 1927, Courts of other jurisdiction have found 
13.8 per cent in 1928, and 15.4 per cent in little difficulty in answering such an ob- 
1929. The highest rate of earnings was |Jection. It is thus solved by Fletcher on 
on the investment in Wisconsin Electric |C°'Porations, volume 2, page 1791, sec- 
Power Company, followed closely by Union | tion 819: ; 
Electric Light and Power Company and The fact that a business or trade can 


nd Electric Wluminating Com-|™°t be carried on without first obtaining 
— a s }a license does not preclude a corpora- 


Q. Give those earnings on average in- | tion from engaging in such business or 


ent for the various companies for|‘Tade. Thus a corporation may conduct 

ae those years in Saou? |the trade of a plumber, although license 
A. The rate of return was as follows: | 8 Feauired. 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, | as been held also that while a li- 
1927, 14 per cent; 1928, 13.8 per cent; 1929,|C®MS€ cannot issue to a corporation as 
oae ‘er oak: such, it is competent for the corporation 


i Electric Light & Power Com-| take out a license in the name of a 
om 1927 15.9 per cent; 1928, 15 per |,designated agent or employe, or agents or 
cent: 1929, 16.4 per cent. ;employes, and the latter may lawfully 

Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light | #¢t in pursuance of the license. Crall & 
Company, 1927, 11.3 per cent; 1928, 13.1 Ostranger v. Commissioner, 103 W. Va. 
per cent; 1929, 14.2 per cent. Wisconsin 855, 49 S. E. 638. This rule has been ap- 
Gas & Electric Company, 1927, 12.7 per |Plied to a license to peddle. Standard Oil 
cent; 1928, 14.1 per cent: 1929, 14.9 per | © 3° Commissioner, 107 Ky., 606, 55 S. 
cent. Wisconsin Electric Power Company, | Ww. 


1927, 14.3 per cent; 1928, 15.4 per cent; Effect of Recognition 


1929, 18.9 per cent. | “ 
Wisconsin-Michigan Power Company, In Other Statutes 
1928, 82 per cent; 


ion’ A lh yg In the case of Rogers v. Ramey, 248 
Milwaukee Light & Traction Company,|S. W- 254, the Supreme Court of Ken- 
1927, 3.3 per cent; 1928, 5 per cent; 1929,|tucky, in denying a similar contention, 
2.6 per cent. held that a corporation, authorized to act 
as an insurance agent, might do so 

Average for Each Year through a person who possessed a good 

Q. The average for all for each year| moral character and other qualifications 
is what? 5 


necessary to entitle him to a license 
A. Or an average in 1927 of 13.6 per In the case of Wm. Messer Co. v. Reth- 
cent; 1928, 13.8 per cent; 1929, 15.5 per stein, cited supra, the statute of New York 
cent. required each plumber to have a certifi- 
Q. Will you give the rate per share at cate of competency. This was held not 
which dividends were paid on the com- 


to preclude a corporation so authorized 
mon stock, no par value, from 1922 to 1929, | by its charter from carrying on the plumb- 


inclusive? ing business through agents who had re- 
A. In 1922 the rate per share was $5.50; | ceived the necessary certificates. 

1923, $6.14; 1924, $8.65; 1925, $9.75; 1926, It is true relator is an artificial person 

$11.25; 1927, $13.10; 1928, $15.55; 1929,|imcapable of establishing a moral char- 

$23.20. acter. It is likewise true that it cannot 


solicit a policy of insurance except through 
the action of some person and such per- 
}son may be required by respondent to 
possess the qualifications required by the 
| laws of this State. 

| In the statute designed to prohibit re- 
bating upon the part of agents of insur- 
ance companies (Art. 5060, R. S. 1925), 
there is an express recognition of the right 
of a corporation to act as agent of a fire, 
marine, and casualty insurance company. 
Such recognition is given in the declara- 
tion that “any person, agent, firm or cor- 
poration licensed by the Commissioner to 
act as a fire and marine, etc., insurance 
agent in the State of Texas is hereby pro- 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of June 23. 


Temporary Permits Issued 
To Group of Broadcasters 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


censes were extended from July 1 and 
will be designated for hearing. 

Stations KUT, Austin, Tex.; and KWEA, 
Shreveport, La., which are licensed for 
unlimited time, but operate less than 12 
e hours a day in violation of General Or- 1 
der 105, were granted similar temporary | hibited from paying directly or indirectly 
licenses from July 1, and their renewal any commission,” etc. The declaration 
applications will be designated for hear-}thus made is only consistent with a policy 
ing next Fall. The two stations also| Which would permit a corporation to act 
failed to comply with General Order 115,|@S8 an agent for the companies named 
having to do with technical operations, | therein. ; ‘ 

Insufficient Operation | Another circumstance which we think 


: ae : _| is somewhat persuasive of the policy of 
Nine stations which failea to comply | the lawmaking body of this State in refer- 
with General Order 105, inasmuch as they ence to corporations acting as agents for 
enumerated for temporary licenses from 
July 1, as follows: WABI, Bangor, Me.; 
KCRJ, Jerome, Ariz.; KFIU, Juneau, 
Alaska; KFQD, Anchorage, Alaska; 
KGCU, Mandan, N. Dak.; KGDA, Mitch- 
ell, S. Dak.; KGHI, Little Rock, Ark.; 
KGIX, Las Vegas, Nev.; and WKAV, 
Laconia, N. H. 

Station KQV, of Pittsburgh, which failed 
to comply with General Order 105, in that 
it has failed to file a time-sharing agree- 
ment as required, was designated for hear- 
ing, and issued a temporary license from 
July 1. 

The stations given renewals of licenses 
since they have complied with engineering 
regulations, are: 

KFBL, Everett, Wash.; KFJM, Grand| 
Forks, N. Dak.; KGCR, Watertown, S. 
Dak.; KGFI, Corpus Christi, Tex.; KGHF, 
Pueblo, Colo.; KIDO, Boise, Idaho; KIT, 
Tacoma, Wash.; KLX, Oakland, Calif.; 
KOOS, Marshfield, Oreg.; KPPC, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; KSMR, Santa Maria, Calif.; 
KFBS, Shreveport, La.; KWKC, Kansas 
City, Mo.; WBBL, Richmond, Va.; WCCO, 
Minneapolis; WCKY, Covington, Ky.; 
WDWF, Providence, R. I.; WHAZ, Troy, 
N. Y.; WJBO, New Orleans, La.; WKAR, 
East Lansing, Mich.; WSOC, Gastonia, N. 
C.; WWRC, Asheville, N. C.; KFXM, San 
Bernardino, Calif.; KOY, Phoenix, Ariz.;| United States to the extent of $1,484,749 

, r= Berkeley, Calif.; KVOA, Tucson, | and by a reserve of $175,000 to provide 
Ariz.; WEXL, Royal Oak, Mich.; WHBY,/| for possible assessments on capital stock, 

@ Green Bay, Wis.; WPAD, Paducah, Ky.;| by the Bank of United States, owned by 
WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, the company.” 


Examination Report Filed 
For New York Insurer 


New York, N. Y., June 20. 

An examination of the Consolidated 
Indemnity & Insurance Company shows 
total admitted assets of $5,959,644 and 
total liabilities, except capital, of $3,821,- 
559, according to a report filed by George 
S. Van Schaick, State Superintendent of 
Insurance. With capital of $1,200,000 and 
surplus of $938,085, the surplus as regards 
policyholders was $2,138,085, it was shown. 
The examination was made as of Dec. 
31, 1930. 

From the organization of the company 
Nov. 5, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1930, the report 
shows a loss from underwriting of $2,499,- 
179 and a gain from investments of $297,- 
014, making the net operating loss $2,- 
202,165. It was stated that a part of the 
underwriting loss is due to the creation 
of the reserves incidental to the transac- 
tion of business by a newly organized 
company. 

“The surplus of $4,800,000,” says the 
report, “contributed by the stockholders 
at date of organization has been further 
depleted by the failure of the Bank of 





[Continued from Page 4.] 


|@ corporation to act as the agent for any 


panies transacting any other kind of in- |Character of insurance company. 


‘ i i i y as | | 
surance business in this State, so far as charged with knowledge of the fact that| 


| the Insurance Commissioner of this State | 
| had adopted the policy of issuing licénses | 


}been placed upon 
| charged with the enforcement of the in- 
;Surance laws during the years 1928 and | 


| this subject. 





Upheld in Claim ‘State Insurance 
To License as Insurance Agent 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Before | 
this article was repealed in 1925, the| 
Legislature knew the insurance depart- 


After 
the repeal of such statute it was also| 


to corporations to act as agents for all 
insurance companies, except life, upon the | 
theory that the legislative policy had been | 
changed in this respect by the repeal of | 
article 4955. After such construction had | 
its action by those| 


1929 the Legislature met in regular ses- 
sion in 1929 but passed no act covering 
It is therefore reasonable 
to infer a conclusion upon the part of 
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Chief Appointed 


eeecemereeqeeliensene 


Harry J. Mortensen Named to | 
Be Director of Wisconsin | 


Department | 


Mapison, WIs., June 20. 


Te + | 
Gov. La Follette June 19 announced the| Says State W ill Resist All Ef- 


appointment of Harry J. Mortensen, New 


ered. In 1909 the Legislature adopted what | writing life insur nce is its lack of action| Lisbon, as State Commissioner of Insur- | 
| Since the repeal of article 4955. 


ance to succeed Milton A. Freedy, whose 
term expires June 30. A biography of Mr. | 
Mortensen, as sent to the Senate by the} 
Governor, follows in full text: | 
Harry J. Mortensen was born on a farm 
near New Lisbon in 1876. He is a grad- 
uate of the New Lisbon high school, 
Stevens Point Normal School and the law 
school of the-Oniversity of Wisconsin. 
He served as City Attorney of New Lis- 
bon for 15 years and District Attorney for 
Juneau County for three terms. 

He was a member of the Assembly from 
Juneau County in the sessions of 1909, 
1911, and 1915. 


by 


| by 


of insurance laws in 1912. 


1929. He is president of the New Lisbon | to 





The State of Idaho will “vigorously op- 
pose and fight to the last ditch” any effort 


|ment of the new tax of 5 mills per kilo- 
watt hour on all 
within the State, it was declared orally | 


The Governor was commenting upon a 
He served as a member | Petition for injunction filed in the Dis- 
of the Interim Committee on Insurance| trict Court for the District of Idaho by 
which drew the plan for a codification | the 
|against the State Commissioner of Law 

Mr. Mortensen served as a member of | Enforcement, Emmitt Pfost, and the At- 
the State Annuity Board from 1921 to|torney General, Fred J. Babcock, seeking 


Idaho Governor Vacancies Filled 


| In Utilities Board| 


Defends New Tax ae | 


| Three New Members Named to | 


On Water Power | 


Governor Brucker 


LANSING, Micnu., June 20. 


Three new members of the Public Utili- 
forts of ties Commission have been appointed by 
Concerns to Avoid Pay- 


ment of Levy Just Adopted 


Hydroelectric | 


pointments were confirmed June 18 by 
the Senate when the legislature recon- 
;vened for a day after having been in 
recess since May 22. 


Botse, IpaHo, June 20. | 
| Dunn as a member of the Commission. 
He named Kit F. Clardy, an Assistant At- 
torney General, to succeed Alva M. Cum- 
mins; Harold J. Waples, State Commis- 
sioner of Pardons and Paroles, to succeed 
Russell A. Gorman, and Harry C, McClure, 
of Flint, to succeed Samuel Odell. 

| No appointment was made of a suc- 
}cessor to Jan's Bice, the fith member, 
|/nor has the “sovernor appointed a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Waples as Commissioner of 
Pardons and Paroles. 


hydroelectric companies to avoid pay- 
electricity generated 


Governor C. Ben Ross. 


Utah Power and Light Company)|the Senate confirmed, Arthur R. Sherk, 
|of Grand Rapids, as a member of the 
Commission of Labor and Industry and 
Harry A. McDonald, of Detroit, as a mem- 
restrain them from enforcing the law | ber of the Board of Managers of State 
Affiairs. 


| Governor Wilber M. Bruckner and the ap-| 


Governor Brucker reappointed Robert H. 


Governor Brucker also appointed, and | 






company, 


as such agent. 


t i We therefore recommend that the writ | 
plied prohibition against a corporation |of mandamus issue requiring respondent | 


casualty insurance company because in | James N. Tardy Company to act as agent 
| the statute making provision for license |for the Commercial Standard Insurance | 


Company, 
company as may 


Statutory qualifications. 





the Legislature that its intention_in re- | State Bank .and has also been practicing | enacted by the recent Legislature. 
pealing said article had been properly in-| law at New Lisbon. 
terpreted by the insurance department. | 


Our conclusion is that whatever may | i 
have been the status of the cyer_may | Regulations Are Issued 


laws prior to 1925, the statutes of this | 
State do not now contain any prohibition 
against relator being licensed to act as 
an agent for a fire, marine, or casualty 
insurance ieci 
should have granted the license requested | the Chief Highway Commissioner, Ben M. 
jby the Commercial Standard Insurance | Sawyer, has issued regulations providing 
policy of prohibiting corporations from|Company for relator James N. Tardy | 
acting as agents for any insurance com- | Company, to act as its agent in this State. 
panies other than those engaged in writ-|We conclude, however, that respondent 
ing life insurance unless such a prohi- | Properly refused to issue to the last named 
bition may be found in other portions | Company a license to act as agent for the 

Tokio Fire Insurance Company because it 
appears from respondent’s answer that the 
latter company has, in writing, withdrawn 
its application for said company to act | 


To South Carolina Autoists 


Cotumera, S. C., June 20. 
Acting under authority of a 1930 Act, 


traordinary 


hence respondent 


for the suspension of a motor vehicle op-| 
erator’s license for a period of 60 days for, 
first offense of driving under the influence | 


will be revoked. 


in this state. 


Ohio Senate Votes Repeal | 
Of Automobile Title Law | 





| The vote was 20 to 6. 


m 












“i 


ee 


Alleged to Be Invalid 


| The petition asserts that the law vio- 
/lates both the Federal and the State Con- 
stitutions, that it imposes unlawful penal- 
ties, and that it was passed at an ex- 
session of the Legislature 
when there was no emergency 
extraordinary reason why the Legislature 
should be called into session. 

The new law requires the filing of re- 
ports and payment of the tax by July 15| | 
and the Law Enforcement Department is | source, in water power, that belongs to the 
proceeding with its plans for collection. 

“You can say for me, as coming from | 
of intoxicating liquor, drugs or narcotics.| the Governor of this State,” said Governor 
For a second offense the suspension will| Ross, “that Idaho will 


be 120 days and for a third the license | vigorously as is within its power any ef- 
y fort made on the part of those involved to 


oppose just as 


Defends New Law 
“I hope the people will bear with us and | tionality. 


152,50 


Florida Senate Passes 
Arson Bills Unanimously 
TALLAHASSEE, Fia., June 20. 


The three arson bills (H. 16-X, 
18-X) recently passed by the 


and no 


| unanimous vote. 


people. 


| to bring about its annulment. 


“We are ready and willing to test this 
|law before the courts as to its constitu-| 000, according to a report just filed. 


But 


their jus 








NIGHT and DAY 


PHYSICIANS 
|IN THE U.S.A] 


guard 122 million 
American lives! 


Not a minute to call his own. Subject 
always to your needs and mine. Serv- 
ing cheerfully rich and poor alike, 
Dispensing help and courage as well 
as medicine. A good friend, o wise 


« adviser. Who, of all people, ils more 


respected, better-liked, or more often 
consulted than your doctor? 


They always give their best! 


e+e FOR A MILDER 


BETTER TASTING 
SMOKE 





Chesterfield 


THEY’RE MILDER... and THEY TASTE BETTER 


@ 1931, Licosrr & Myzzs TosaccoCo. 





Ripe mild tobaccos in pure cigarette 
paper, aged right, blended right, 
rolled right... TAKE AS OFTEN 
AS YOU LIKE. They’re MILDER 
... and they TASTE better! 


17-X, 
Florida 
House have been passed by the Senate by 


“We also believe that this law does not | 
run counter to the Constitution of the} 
| United States or the State of Idaho and| 
| that in every respect it is legal. We will 
| defend it in the courts, and will fight right 
avoid paying their just share of taxes|@0Wn the line all efforts that are made | George S. Van Schaick, has approved an 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





Right to Proceeds 
Of Industrial Life 


Michigan Commission by | Policies Decided 


Gift of the Policies J-uring- 
eThe Insured’s Lifetime Is 

| Issue; Daughter Rather 
Than Executor Is Paid 


New York, N. Y., June 20.—The pro- 
ceeds of two industrial life insurance poli- 
|cies payable to the imsured’s executor 


|or administrator but containing a “facility 
|of payment” clause June 16 were ordered 
;paid to the insured’s daughter by the 
| United States District Court for the 
| Southern District of New York on the 
ground that there had been a gift of the 
policies during the insured’s lifetime. The 
case was that of Metropolitan Life In- 
| surance Co. v. Dunne etal. 


| The insurance company filed a bill of 
|interpleader and paid the proceeds of the 
policies into court, the issue being between 
the executor and the daughter. 


Th court held that a policy provision 

prohibiting assignment of the policies 
| could be waived by the insurer and this 
|had been done by paying the money into 
court. Testimony of the child’s mother 
| relative.to the gift was ruled to be ad- 
missible because the mother was not mak- 
ing a claim to the policies in her own be- 
half but for her daughter. 

The fact that the mother had the poli- 
cies and had paid premiums on them was 
considered by the court an indication that 
there had been a gift. 


} 
| 
| 


\New York Insurance Chief 
Approves Capital Increase 


New York, N. Y., June 20, 
The State Superintendent of Insurance, 


| increase in the capital of the Albany In- 
| surance Company, from $250,000 to epee 
t 


in the event the courts|was shown that an investigation of the 


acting as agent for a fire, marine, or|fto issue the license as applied for to | |keep it in mind that the kiolwatt tax | should hold it to be unconstitutional, there | condition of the company, made incidental 

Co_umsus, On10, June 20. act the Legislature passed is a just and| will be other ways found to require cor- 
The Ohio Senate has passed the bill (S.| equitable law, 
and to such agents of said | 342) to repeal the automobile certificate of | tribute to be paid to t 
possess the necessary | title law (H. 104) enacted earlier this year.| companies that are making a substantial belong to the people to pay 
|income through the use of a natural re-| proportion of taxes. 


lto turning over $375,000 from surplus to 


and is only requiring a fair| porations that are enjoying the benefits| capital account, placed the company’s to- 
he people from power | of the God-given natural resources that|tal admitted assets, as of March 31, at 


t | $2,200,287, liabilities $888.563, capital $250,- 
|000 and surplus $1,061,724. 





Good - they've got to he good! 


ee em 
PERO 











RAILROADS .. . FINANCE 
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Railroads Asked 4ustralian Airlines 
For More Datd | Have Few Mishaps 


Only One Person Was Killed 














Secretary Hyde Describes Benefits 


Resulting From Federal Farm Loans 








SHIPPING . 


AVIATION 











Four Cities Plan 


| New Flying Fields 


Many Employes 


Are Absorbed by 


Airport at Bismark-Mandan, . 
: On Rate Petition, = Feery 225.000 mites Steet is eae Outdoor Projects 
>: eee? Aid Extended to 385,000 Farm Families, He Declares, in Re- aera = 


| esicemtatintinemniasiaralt 
” ® Only one person was killed to every 
oI. C. C. Orders Roads to File 225,032 alee heen by civil airplanes in 


; Australia during the five years ending 
Specific Statement Afton | Soseaeh, 1930, according to a report 


viewing Activities 





of Department of Agriculture Through 
Its Numerous Services 





that the following cities propose the es- 
tablishment of commercial airports: 


| 
For the week ending June 18, the Aero- 
nautics Branch has received information 


Monthly Review Issued by 
Employment Service 


. West Palm Beach, Fla.; Wapello, Iowa; | Finds . Indo M face 

W from Consul General Roger Treadwell, a Ss. or anutac 

-. Conference ith State | Gomer received in the Department of Union, Mo.; Bismarck-Mandan, N. Dak. | faring at Red d level 
Commissioners Commerce. ee uring at Reduced Leve 


The year 1930 was completed by sub- 

| sidized services without any mishap. Ma- 
(Continued from Page 1.) | chines flew 598,582 miles, and carried 7,835 

which the carriers do not in fact intend | passengers, the report states. 
‘to increase even though the authority; During the five-year period, ending De- 
‘sought be granted. |cember, 1930, 9,901,431 miles were flown 
* “Tt is further ordered, that within 15| py civil airplanes, carrying 250,582 pas- 
days from this date the petitioners or the | sengers. There were 32 fatal accidents and 
carriers for which they speak, shall file | 2) jnvolving injury. 

with the Commission their statement! On subsidized air routes, however, there 
“whether (1) they are prepared, if the au-| were only three accidents, involving the 
thority sought in the application is|qeath of one pilot and two passengers, 
granted. to initiate increases of all exist-| although 24,329 passenzers were carried 
‘ing freight rates of the measure proposed | on craft, covering 2,390,582 miles. 

‘in their application; (2) or if not, what) On other regular (unsubsidized) routes 
**specific exceptions they propose to make, | only one accident occurred, involving the 
and particularly whether they are pre-| geath of a pilot and one passenger, and 
pared to make increases of the measure /an injury to another person. Machines 
» Proposed in all existing rates on grain and | so employed covered 847,250 miles and 
-grain products, cotton, other agricultural 





The Department of Agriculture has been 
instrumental in giving work to more than 
| 600,000 persons and in -helping 385,000 
farm families with Federal loans, during 
| the period of depression and drought suf- 
fering, the Secertary of Agriculture, 
| Arthur M. Hyde, said in a radio address 
June 20 through stations of the Columbia 
| Broadcasting System. A comparison of 
;conditions before the loans were made with 
| those afterward provide that “those loans 
| reached the spot,” hé said. 
| The work of the Department “through 
a multitude of quiet and unobstrusive 
services, touches the lives of every person 
in America in more intimate ways than 
is commonly imagined,” Mr. Hyde said, 
pointing to protection of the public against 
bad food, road construction, weather 


lessary. We estimate that, in all, 590,000 
men have been given employment, wholly 
or partially in consequence of these emer- 
gency funds. The Forest Service with its 
funds has given preference to men with 
families and has given part-time employ- 
ment to about 20,000 men. The Biological 
Survey and the Bureau of Plant Industry 
have given work to 1,600 more. 

A year ago we were facing the worst 
drought disaster in the history of the 
country. July, August and Sepember of 
1930, saw 21 States gripped in a drought 
which in severity, duration, and area cov- 
ered, was the worst of which we have any 
record. The fields were blistering in the 
lrelentiess heat, vegetation burned up, 
water had to be hauled, to both man and 
animals. The drought cost the farmers 


fungus and duplicated the temperatures 
of the caves in France so that we can now 
make a fine American Roquefort, not out 
of sheep or goat’s milk but out of clean 
cows’ milk produced under sanitary con- 
ditions. If it is Swiss cheese, I'll take a 
bet that you don’t know whether it was 
made in Switzerland or right here in the 
United States. If it is the ordinary 
Cheddar cheese, I want to let you in on a} 
little secret. We have perfected a can 
so ventilated that the cheese can be 
packed fresh and kept so for a long time. 


Material Furnished 


To the Newspapers 


After the lunch is over, fog up the old 
pipe (ihe tobacco was probably graded by 


The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- | 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 


5, as the cities in question have established 
the airports or the projects have been 
indefinitely postponed. 


Iowa; Norton, Kans.; Natchitoches, La.; 
Fitchburg, Mendon, Westfield, Mass.; 
Marshall, Mich.; Neosho, Mo.; Fremont, 
Sandusky, Ohio; Colcord, Okla.; Duncans- 
ville, Warren, Pa.; Dalhart, Fredericks- 


folk, Va.; Kelso, Wash.; White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.; Kenosha, Wis. 
Indefinitely postponed: Gainesville, Fla.; 
Tifton, Ga.; Milo. Me.; Bradley Hills, Md.; 
Eaton Rapids, Mich.; Newton, Oceanport, 
N. J.; Schoharie, N. Y.; Rich Square, N. 


Established: Kellogg, Idaho; Oskaloosa, 


burg, Marshall, Texas; Ogden, Utah; Nor-| 





| Outdoor activities provided employment 
|for a larger number of workers during 
| May, according to the monthly review of 
|employment tendencies just issued by the 
; Department of. Labor. (A summary of 
| the review was printed in the issue of 

June 20.) The section of the review deal- 

ing with States of the east north central 
| district follows in full text: 


| > é 
| East North Central District 


| Including the States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin] 


Illinois 


ry 
¢ 


The volume of employment increased, 


due largely to renewed activities in out- 


-.and horticultuxal products, including live- 


carried 9,737 passengers.—Issued by thé services, crop and livestock improvement, 


our men) and open up the newspaper. On | 


700,000,000 bushels of corn, all of their 


C.; Newark, Ohio; Cambridge Springs, Pa.;| door work. However, what seasonal em- 
Department of Commerce. e | page one, read the only news story which | pssture, much of their hay crop, and| Winchester, Va.; Low Divide, Wash.; 
stock, nonferrous metals, iron and steel ? and other furétions. f ‘ 





. articles, petroleum and its products, lum- 
.-ber and automobiles. and in all existing 
. class rates they propose to make. 


Financial Difficulty 


jis front page stuff with every newspaper 


His address, delivered in the National | 
Radio Forum, sponsored by the Washing- 
ton Star, follows in full text: 


Not long ago I went on a fishing trip to 


in the country, every day in the year—the 
weather report. Turn to the financial 


furnished by the Department. 





section—many of the market reports were 


large losses in many other directions. Dis- 


the Red Cross extended it said. 
Congress appropriated 


tress became general and in the Winter 


$65,000,000 for 


Tomah, Wis. 





Business Conditions 


;ployment gains occurred were smaller 
|than usual for this period of the year, 
}and considerable unemployment among 
| building craftsmen, skilled and unskilled 
|factory help, clerical and _ professional 


In between | joans for crop purposes'to farmers in the | workers, and construction laborers was 
a ao ; | I S id t I ] the Dry Tortugas. These islands lie about| you will find crop forecasts, stories of | mand anche on. s | wor sanicent in virtually all localities at $ 
“It further appearing that the applica- | S al 0 nvo ve 60 miles from Key West, the farthest piece | road construction, of plant breeding, of p I ¢ t < Ab d the close of May. Full-time schedules, 
“tion seeks authority to increase all rail- | . |of American territory gulfward. As our/|grim battles waged against invading hosts | Methods of Handling n oun ries roa | with the usual forces engaged, were re- 
and-water rates, as well as all rail rates, | T Shi < L boat drew up to the pier, we were greeted|of insect pests, and of many other) ;. |ported in certain garment and chemical 
“and it being uncertain from the applica- wo, Ipping INES | by the entire population, which consisted | branches of our work, all of them merely| Loan Applications R ° d f W \plants, cigar. factories, brick and tie 
tion ——, it . proposed to increase any | o of one man. This hardy soul proved to|incidents of the day’s work in the de- The Department promptly expanded its eviewe or ee | plants, steel-wire factories, and wall-paper 
Fon ee tarther ordered that the petition- ee abe be an employe of the Department of Ag- | partment. forces. Voluntary committees of citizens |plants. Part-time operations prevailed in 
“ers within 15 days from this date state Federal Board Considering (rico the binds which weee nesting | yon eet Brolonging the recital I am sure |i, each of the stricken counties were ap- P seen Seceirins, 200 And ses SEE. Seas 
“whether the statement and application of | 2 . ie C eeed : you will agree that the Department o : an te aneice land Developments in Trade and Chine shops, meat-packing houses, wo 
“the steam railroad carriers of the United) Means to Aid the United >v tens of thousands nearby. Agriculture through a multitude of quiet | pointed and se wee working and furniture factories, farm- 
the oie bibs cer Panta fe tananaed to ao | ; , hae and unobtrusive services, touches the lives| Pass upon applications for loans. Emer- Industry Are Analyzed on ™@chinery plants, radio factories, and tan- 
ee eee, : | States and Munson Lines Weather Forecasts of every person in America in more inti-| gency Offices were set up in five cities. 5 y “|ning plants. A number of plants were 
ply to any international rates, and whether | “ Ss 4 dl ‘ ° mate ways than is commonly imagined The services of over 6,000 volunteer work- Basi f R t F reported as closed in various cities. Pro- 
~it is tendered on behalf of or with the) 4. Bigs Declines |Praised by Admiral Byrd y > | eee in the counties and a. temporary cleri- sis O eports From) . e 
concurrence of the foreign rail lines, and | Ss Dusiness Vecines ’ ’ In more other ways than can be de- 


‘also whether it is tendered with the con- 


currence of the water lines and carriers | 


participating in rail-and-water rates.” 


Protest against the proposal of the 


railroads of the country to increase all| pility that one of the services will be T° 


freight rates by 15 per cent in order to 
stabilize carrier credit and insure the 
.Mmaintenance of an “adequate and effi 
-tient” transportation service, was made 


. to the Commission June 20 by Senator | 


. Smith W. Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa. 
Objection also was made by the State 


Financial difficuliies of two of the larg- 
| est American merchant marine lines are 
| before the Shipping Board with the possi- 


| taken back by the Government, according 
| to oral statements June 20 at the Ship- 
| ping Board. 

Means to assist the United States Lines, 
| foremost American-flag servicq out of in- 
|ereasingly serious financial troubles are 
being 


Contrast that incident with another. On | 
both of his polar expeditions, Admiral | 
| Byrd took with him two of our Weather 
Bureau people. The Admiral was gene- 
us enough to say that these department 
men, in the case of each of the expedi- 
| tions, had been able to set dates for his 
flights which proved to be the only dates 
|upon which they could have been made 
| successfully. 
| Are you going to the country for a pic- 
nic? If you live in the West, or at many 





tailed here the Department of Agriculture 
is a great educational, research and service 
institution, not alone for farmers, but for 
every citizen of the Nation. The service 
of the Weather Bureau transcends the in- 
terests of farmers alone. It warns ships 
at sea, and airplanes on land, of approach- 
ing storms as well as warning farmers of 
impending frosts. The Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads serves everybody. 

In research as to nutritive values of 
foods, the Bureau of Home Economics is 


cal force of about 800 people were required. 
Some idea of the size of the job can be 
gained from the fact that loans were made 
to 385,000 people. The total amount of 
$47,500,000—about $130 each. 

It was the desire of President Hoover 
that these loans be made speedily and 
spmpathetically with a view of relieving 
distress, and to reestablishing the drought 
sufferers in their business. This has been 
done. If you could have seen the 
drought-stricken area at its worst, and 


Trade Commissioners 


Business conditions 
are reviewed in the weekly analysis of 
world trade just issued by the Department 
of Commerce. The review is based on re- 
|ports from the Department's trade rep- 
resentatives in foreign countries. The sec- 
tion dealing with Argentine, Mexico and 


in nations abroad | 


duction and employment in the coal mines 
| continued below normal, and considerable 
part-time employment prevailed in this 
industry. Railroad maintenance-of-way 
and construction work increased and ad- 
ditional men were engaged, while railroad 
car-repair shops continued on curtailed 
schedules. Waterway projects, including 
locks and dams, and the installation of 
pipe lines for the distribution of natural 
gas provided work for several hundred 
men. The opening of river -and lake 
transportation furnished additional em- 


Canada follows in full text: ildi i 

: i ice | studied, it was explained, while i in when th ployment. Building under way provided 
of Kansas, through its Public Service| ; : places in the East, try a National Forest |thinking of all our people, not farmers| then have seen it again when the new . ae 
Commission, to the granting of any in-| {P€ Problem of "wae een for your outing. ‘There are 160,000,000 |ajone. ‘In establishing game refuges, and | CTOps Were just springing through the soil, Argentina employment for many buflding-trades 

~-Greased rates unless due hearing be given | 47 erican service, will be considered. jacres of them to select from. They are| protecting migratory wild fowl, the Bureau| When newly riven paling fences sur- i 


to all interested parties to express their | 
views on the matter. 


Reasons for Protest 


“I desire,” said Senator Brookhart, “to| year and the fact that construction of the | 


That the Uniied Siates Lines is in a 
| Serious position is apparent, it was pointed 
; out, from their report of the last fiscal 


policed, protected from fire, and adminis- 
| tered by the Forest Service with a view to 
recreation, wise use and conservation. The | 
road you will travel over was constructed 
/on plans, sometimes originated but cer- 


of Biological Survey is conserving wild life 


rounded gardens filled with promise for the 





for all nature lovers. 


Fundamental Job 


family table, when the phoenix of hope 
had risen from the ashes of hopelessness, 
you would know that those loans reached 


Argeniina.—The general situation for 
the week ended June 12 continued to im- 
prove slowly. As compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, ex- 
ports during the first five months of 1931 


| 


pal improvements offered employment 4 
a large number of laborers, and additional 
workers will be engaged during the next 
30 days. There was a small demand for 
farm help, with a large surplus apparent, 





J . the spot. +s i Fc 

Protest against the 15 per - rete | (WO new 22-knot ships was held up last tainly approved by the Bureau of Public Is to Help Farmer | Thus in these two emergency operations a ar cae = ee pe Boe Indiana 

majority of the railroads in’ the United | wach” resume ete atculties |Roads. Store in your hamper an abun-| Nevertheless, our fundamental job is we have been instrumental in affording the Conversion office amounts to 334,900-| While a surplus of labor prevailed in 
a a thy the tohewine. ati wine |e ch required a series of conferences | gant lunch. agriculture. Our thoughts are first of all| work for something over 600,000 men and 


this is a nation-wide demand for an in- 


crease of railroad rates and therefore af- | 


> fects all capital, all business, all labor 
and all agriculture in the United States. 
These reasons demand an investigation | 
of the earnings of all capital in all these 
lines for comparison with the earnings 
of railroad capital. 

“Second, I allege that the average net 
earnings of all capital in the United 
States figured over a series of years cover- 
ing the cycles both of prosperity and de- 
pressions, never have exceeded 4 per cent, 
and at the present time is less than 24 
per cent as alleged by the railroads in 
their petition as the level of their own 
earnings, and I especially allege that since 
1920 under the same rules of valuation 
and accounting, agricultural capital and 
no net income and the capital itself has 
been depleted by nearly $30,000,000,000. 
If said railroad rates are advanced, they 
will put a further burden upon agriculture 
and cause a further deflation of its capital 
values as well as upon many other lines 
of business. 

“I further specially allege that the ex- 


| before work could be resumed. 


Decline in Traffic 

Further information made available at 
| the Board follows: 

Falling off of both passenger and freight 
; business has affected the United States 
Lines to the extent that severe loss has 
been taken on each trip of the outstand- 
ing ships in recent months. ‘The “Le- 
viathan,” flagship of the fleet, has been 
| particularly unprofitable this season. 


Disregarding the possibility of foreclos- 


business, the ways out of the situation are 
for either the Board or the operator to 
lay up the ships, for the Board to take 
back the lines and then return them to 
the operator under a lump sum agreement, 
for the Board to take back the ships and 


tor, or for the Board to arrange a mora- 
torium which will give the U. S. Lines a 
chance to place their new ships in opera- 
tion, 

| Approximately 


$10,000,000 balance is 


|}ing and putting the U. S. Lines out of | 


then turn them over to some other opera- | 


| owed by the Lines to the Board, while the | 


| contract requires semiannual inierest pay- 
ments at 444 per cent. Payments last year 
were more than $1,300,000 including $815,- 
000 on the balance of the purchase price 
and $519,000 in interest. 


Oae Fleet Paying lis Way 


tortionate railroad rates since 1920 have 
contributed largely to the nation-wide de- | 
pression in agriculture and also other 
business. 


Question of Valuation 


“Third, I further allege that the 2.24 
per cent Of earnings alleged and computed | 
by the railroads as their present level | 
of earnings, is not upon a fair valuation 
that the cost of reproduction new now, 
which was considered by the Commission 
in fixing former rate of return, is much 
reduced since 1920. The market value of | 
the railroads shown by the quotations | 
of their stocks and bonds has never 
equalled the values fixed by the Commis- 
sion, and were $7,000,000,000 below that | 
value in 1920, and the actual investment 
is far below such value as well as the} 
Prudent investment. 

“The 5% per cent of return is excessive 
and should be reduced to the level of | 
the average net income of all capital in 
the United States which would be below 
4 per cent. 

“Fourth, the threat of the railroads to 
reduce wages in connection with this de- 
mand for increased rates is unwarranted 
and upon a principle not different from 
the threats of the racketeers and should 
receive no consideration by the Com- 
mission. 

“I therfore ask that this demand for 
increased rates be suspended until a full 
investigation of these questions can be 
had and that upon full hearing, the valu- 
ations of the railroads be reduced to cor- 
respond with present conditions and that | 
the rate of return be reduced below 4) 
per cent. I ask that this telegram be | 
filed with the Commission as part of an) 
answer and reply to the petition of the| 
railroads.” | 


Objection of Kansas 


American Merchant Lines, another service 
purchased from the Government, this or- 
ganization has not entered the discussions 
to date because this fleet is paying its 
Way even under present conditions. Wor 
has return of the “President Roosevelt” 
or the “President Harding” been contem- 
plated, leaving the “Leviathan,” “George 
Washington,” “Republic,” and “America” 
in a position where their operation is a 
matter of doubt. 


There is slight chance that action will 
be taken to aid the United States Lines 
with a “lump sum agreement” at the 
present time, since sufficient funds for 
such negotiations are not available and 
could not be secured until Congress con- 
venes. 


The Munson Lines’ difficulties are not 
so serious as those of the Chapman in- 
terests, and the possible ways of assist- 
ing this company has not been outlined. 
The Munson interests are reported to be 
making money on their shipping services 
but are experiencing difficulty with their 
hotel and other ventures. This company 
purchased the Pan America Line, buying 
practically new vessels at $1,000,000 each, 
and has made no move to construct new 
ships. Possessing a valuable mail con- 


cent increase proposal of the rail execu- 
tives would not add to their revenues but 
it would add burdens to the already bur- 
dened agricultural industry. 
| “I do not care whether the railroads in- 
The Public Service Commission of Kan- | °Tease the rates if they do not raise them 
sas, in another telegram to the Commis- | the agricultural products. The farmers 
sion, declared: “Regarding carriers’ ap- |! My section of the country, the vege- 
plication for horizontal increase in rates, | 
the Public Service Commission of Kansas | , : : 
respectfully protests against the procedure | 8° anything like a reasonable price for 
proposed by the carriers’ application, | ‘em and in addition to such a discrep- 
namely that the investigation should be of | ®"©Y Would have to pay the freight. 
a limited character and further protests Troubles of Farmers 
any procedure whatever which does not “The main trouble these growers have 
contemplate a full opportunity on the part |is transportation for their products and 
of this Commission and the shipping pub- | the procuring of reasonable rates to the 
lic to present whatever evidence and argu- | markets. 
ments may be proper in opposition to the “It is absurd and unwise to seriously 
Carriers’ proposal. talk about raising freight rates on the 
“We call your attention to the fact that | railroads in order to meet competition. It 
the economic condition of the agricultural | is ridiculous for the railroads to seek in- 
interests is far more serious than that of | creases on the claim that they are losing 
the railroads and no alleged emergency as| business by reason of this competition 
to the railroads should be accepted as a| when it is perfectly obvious that if they 
reason for denying agricultural interests|do raise rates their tonnage will be fur- 
the fullest opportunity to be heard, and/| ther decreased. 
in this connection it is further urged upon | their interest to raise their rates and I 
your Commission that such full hearing|am certain that such increases would 
een hearings at more than one| mean additional burdens on agriculture 
Other protestants were the Fruit and 
Produce Jobbers of Augusta, Ga.; Cosden | 
Oil Co., of Fort Worth, Tex.; The Georgia 
Fruit and Produce Association; Tower 
Magazines, Inc., of New York; the Hol- 
brook Manufacturing Co., of Jersey City, 
N. J. 


ducers. . 

“A large part of the railroad traffic is in 
agricultural products and the roads in- 
creased the rates on those products some 
| years ago. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has repeatedly refused to grant 
| increases heretofore. 
|such increases now would increase the 

Senator Fletcher ‘(Dem.), of Florida,| railroad revenues. Such action by the 
member of the Senate Committee on Com- | railroads, if approved by the Commission, 
merce, stated orally June 19 that he is| would undoubtedly further depress agri- 
opposed to any freight rate increases on/| culture, which would be a most unwise 
agricultural prod’ 








ucts. He said the 15 per | policy all around.” 





Although the U. S. Lines operates the | 


tract, this concern has been operating | 


table and fruit producers, are leaving their | 
crops in the field for fear they will not | 


I cannot see that it is to 


and further discouragement to the pro- | 


I cannot see how | 


That the animals from which the meats 
came were healthy; that the conditions 
of slaughter were sanitary; and that the 
meat itself is wholesome is certified by 
| the Bureau of Animal Industry. The milk 
| you brought was probably produced under 
dairying practices standardized by the | 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. The fruit you 
are taking was probably graded by the Bu- 
reaus of Agricultural E@éonomics—the grain 
| from which your bread is made certainly 
wes, | 
Work of Developing 


New Foods Outlined 


Have no fear of the canned goods. | 
| There was a time when buying a can of | 
food was a voyage of discovery, fraught 
with perils that were both deadly and 
|unseen. That time has long since passed. 
|Labels must speak the truth, and adul- 
terants must be declared thereon. Our 
food and drug inspectors kept tab on one 
lot of 100,000 cans of decomposed canned 
| salmon for five years. The minute they 
attempted to land it in our port, it was 
seized and destroyed. 

When you come to spread your table 
cloth, it will be interesting to reflect. that 
if it was made in 1930, the chances are 
two to one that it was made of American 
| flax. If it is a cloth you have had since 
1917, or 1918, the chances are it was made 
of flax grown elsewhere. The tariff of 
1930, has given the American flax grower 
and the American textile worker that 
much better break than he had, There 
were about two and a half million acres | 
|/more flax in this country last year than 
there were from 1914 to 1922, when the | 
tariff was so low as to discourage our own 
producers. 

If the eheese on your bill of fare is| 
| Roquefort, you will be encouraged to know 
|that our dairy people have imported the | 


| 


satisfactorily as far as its activities with 
the former Government lines are con- 
cerned. 





Criticizes Tariff Barriers 

The United States Lines Corporation, | 
when it contracted to purchase the Levia- | 
than and other vessels from the Shipping | 
Board, perhaps did not foresee injurious 
effect of tariff barriers on ocean traffic, 
world markets and economic conditions, 
Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, stated 
orally June 20. He said a policy of isola- 
tion, by men or nations, is serious in ef- 
fect and international good will and coop- 
eration are imperative. 

Senator King's statement follows in full | 
text: | 

Enormous subsidies have been granted 
to the shipping concerns under the plea} 
that we must have a merchant marine 
}that would carry our flag and products 
to every part of the world, and yet meas- 
ures have been enacted and policies pur- 
} sued to cut off our trade with foreign na- 
tions. 

The newspapers today report that the 
|Uniled States Lines Corporation, which 
owns a fleet of 11 vessels, among them 
the “Leviathan” and the “George Wash- 


| operation, and that at a meeting yester- 
day, participated in by the directors of the 
company and the officials of the United 
States Shipping Board, it was proposed 
that in order to stave off further heavy 


of ways and means to help the farmer | 
solve his problems—problems of the kind 
and volume of his crops; problems of pro- 
duction; problems of organization and 
management; problems of marketing. Our | 
quest for answers to these problems takes | 
us into the realms of business, of eco- | 
nomics, and of nearly every known science. 


One or more scientists representing the 
Department are almost continuously 
scouring odd nooks and corners of the | 
world for new plants, or new varieties of 
plants—in Arabia for date shoots which 
will resist rain and add new enterprises to 
our southwestern States, or in Siberia for 
wilt-resistant alfalfa which will replace 
less hardy varieties in the Middle West, 
or in Madagascar for rubber plants which 
offer opportunities for development here. 

Other scientists are working in our for- | 
ests studying insects whose ravages 
threaten to bring low the lordly pine, or 
in Hawaii to learn more of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly, or in the Virgin Islands 
attacking the agricultural problems of the 
people of those islands. Our economists 
and crop specialists are stationed in a 


| 
| 


we have been able through loans to help} 
385,000 farm families put in their crops, | 


plant a garden and get started again. 


Farm Board Defended 
Against Criticisms 
We hear the cry “Government in busi- 


ness.” The Farm Board is not in busi- 
ness. It is not going in business. Its busi- 


ness is to put the farmer in business—in 
the business of planning the volume of his | 
crop, in the business of following his crop, 
through organization, into the markets of | 
the world; in the business of having a} 
sales department for his production just | 


as any other factory has. Why not? 
is his crop. He preduced it. 
clothed with divine right, or vested with 
authority to sell it for him. If there is 
anything new or revolutionary about this, 


It 


it is farmers who are organizing. Busi- 
ness, finance, labor did it many years ago. 

Another stereotyped criticism is that 
the Board has lost $500,000,000. It can 
not definitely he said that the Farm Board 


Nobody is 


the novelty is due solely to the fact that | 


| @ year ago a chemist was looking for plant 


ington,” has sustained heavy losses in its} 


has lost anything. The total amount that 
the Board has at risk is around $400,000,000. 
For that money it has thousands of bales 
of cotton, millions of bushels of wheat, 
and the pledge of credit of many organ- 
izations of earnest men who are striving 
through organization to benefit 27,500,000 
of our fellow Americans. 

No one can foretell what the final ac- 
counting will be. If it were necessary to 
liquidate on the present market, there 
would be a large loss on the face of the 
paper transactions but, when benefits al- 


score of foreign countries to report crop 
conditions, or market prospects for the 
guidance of our farmers or our shippers. 
Add these facts and you will readily agree 
that the battle line of the Department is 
not only far flung but vigilant as well. 


To the research scientist, every new 
project is a rainbow of promise—the pot 
of gold is always about to be unearthed 
by the next spadeful of earth. Occasion- 
ally, they are right. For instance: About 


molds to produce tartaric acid. He had 
examined 149 without results. Number | 
150 unexpectedly produced gluconic acid. 
Gluconic acid is now used in making cal- 
cium gluconate, a calcium salt that is ex- 
tremely valuable to the medical profes- 
sion. This calcium salt was once so rare 
that it cost $150 a pound. Now it may be 
had for 50 cents a pound and so the hum- 
ble, despised mold, harnessed by our | 
chemists, has contributed to the advance | 
of medical science. aru 


Medern Means Used 


To Spread Information 


It would do no earthly good to uncover 
this knowledge if we merely stored it 
away. Consequenily, we spread the infor- 
maticn as rapidly as possible to anyone 
who can use it. We use every modern 
means—radio, the press, bulletins, exhibits 
and motion pictures. We carry useful and 
practical information directly through 
county agents to the farmers in order that 
the information may be promptly applied. 

Recently we have been engaged in two 
large emergency operations, made neces- | 
sary by the twin calamities, drought and | 
unemployment. It was not an accident 
that this department was selected to carry 
these responsibilities. In our Bureau of | 
| Roads, the machinery already, existed, and | 
|to @ large extent the plans were already | 
approved, quickly aad efiiciently to ex- 
|pand road construction and provide jobs. 
in the Extension Service, with its force | 
of more than 6,000 county agents and | 
| other employes, its intimate contacts with 
State agricultural colleges and other State 
forces, the machinery was at hand to put 
drought relief funds at work where they 
| would do the most good. 


anced against any probable loss of funds, 
the balance on today’s market would be 
|@ gain for American farmers. 

In the two years of its existence, the 
Farm Board has accomplished much. 


Cooperative Associations 
Show Membership Gains 


The membership of cooperative asso- 
ciations has increased about 30 pe rcent. 
Farmed-owned cooperatives marketed six 
times more wool, twice as much cotton, 
three times as much grain, in 1930, as 
was cooperatively handled in any one 
year before. That is sufficient proof, if 
proof is needed, tat the Farm Board has 
steadily kept its goal in mind and has 
contributed surely and soundly to the co- 
operative movement. 


The Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion is an example. It is the central 
sales agency for grain, principally wheat 
This corporation has 25 stockholders who 
represent some 2,500 local cooperative as- 
scciations and about 250,000 farmers. 
During the first nine months of the crop 
year 1930-1931, this organization handled 
112,000,000 bushels of grajn. The net 
profit to the organization was $666,266.84. 


In deals, like any grain merchant, in 
the open market. Because it can draw 
upon the volume of grain produced by 
some 250,000 growers, and because it op- 
erates On every market in the country, its 
bargaining power and its possibilities for 
economic and orderly marketing are be- 
yond question the greatest the American 
grain farmer has ever enjoyed. 


Its objective is profit for its producer- 





financial losses, until conditions improve, 
the vessels would be turned back to the 
| United States. 

Domestic Policies Blamed 


This corporation, when it contracted to 
purchase these ships from the Govern- 
ment, perhaps did not foresee that tariff 
measures would be enacted that would 
seriously injure our ocean traffic and 
close many. markets of the world to Amer- 
ican products and that domestic policies 
would materially contribute to the most 
disastrous economic and industrial depres- 
sion that ever afflicted the United tSates. 

These policies have closed mills, fac- 
tories and mines, almost destroyed agri- 
culture, and driven millions of farmers 
from their homes and have reduced our 
}exports hundreds of millions of dollars 
and threatened our merchant 
|which has been the recipient of govern- 
mental favors and munificent bounties. 

Sooner or later the 
| will learn that neither men nor nations 
|can live alone. The world is small and 
| growing smaller and good will among all 
| nations and cooperation among all people 
are indispensable to national peace and 
prosperity. 





marine | 


American people | 


|members. Accordingly it bids for its mem- 
bers’ grain as high a price as it can and 
still sell the grain without loss. A fair 
estimate is that the influence of 
Farmers’ National on the market increased 


Prior to 1929, our normal Federal Aid 
Roads funds had been $75,000,000. Another 
| $50,000,000 was added for the year 1931. 
|To speed up employment, the President 
| directed that the whole fund be immedi- 
|ately allotted to the States for road con- 
struction. President Hoover gave the pro- 
gram another boost by recommending a 
further emergency appropriation of $80,- 
000,000 to be loaned to the States so that 
they could match Federal funds already 
available. Another $9,000,000 was added 
for forest roads and trails, and for roads 
across public lands. 





10 cents a bushel during the last year. 


Activities Declared 
Not to Be Dramatic 


These constructive activities of the 
Farm Board will never make a tall head- 
line on the front page of the newspapers. 
They are not dramatic. They are the slow 

| steady piling of brick on brick and stone 


Emergency Funds 


Provide Employment 


The last two appropriations became 
available about six months ago. Today the 
volume of unfinished road work now go- 
ling forward is $289,000,000. More than| tion. 

100,000 men have been given work directly| When the record of this Administration 
on Federal-aid projects: 290,000 more have | is finally written, it will be set down that 
|been employed on State work which this | President Hoover is not only recommended 
expanded program has largely made pos-| and approved the law creating the Fed- 
sible. Probably 200,000 more men have/|eral Farm Board, armed with broad pow- 
had part-time, employment in furnishing|ers and $500,000,000. to be devoted to 


| ing for agriculture great service institu- 
tions. They are mobilizing the economic 
power of American farmers, for collective 
planning, collective selling, and united ac- 





ready achieved for agriculture are _ bal-| 


| 


the | 


the price of grain to growers from 7 to!: 


| on stone which are slowly but surely build- | 


000 gold pesos. 
Jan. 1 to June 10, 1931, were 18,000,000 
gold pesos less than during the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 


Canada 


Canada.—Western crop prospects have 
improved as the result of heavy rains in 
|many Prairie drought areas but unsatis- 
factory conditions persist in trade and 
manufacturing. In Quebec and the mari- 
time provinces a slight improvement is 
noted in the sale of some seasonal items, 


and hay-making tools. Used cars and new 
automebiles priced up to $1,500 are re- 
ported to be having a good sale. Iron and 
steel demand is rather spotty and on the 
whole weak. Paint and varnishes are 
moving well in Ontario but the fertilizer 
market is depressed by the absence of 
farm orders. 
active; 
factory. 
| Prairie province trade continues severely 
depressed. A fair business still prevails in 
electrical supplies and cultivators are in 
some demand but business in power farm 
equipment is estimated at a very low per- 
centage of last year's. 
ware are very quiet. Textiles are com- 
paratively inactive in this section also but 
are somewhat better off in British Colum- 
bia where the trade reports larger orders 
for future delivery. Hide and leather lines 
are quiet in the Pacific Coast province; 
| Staple foods continue to move in substan- 
tial volume although at low prices. 

Collections are reported considerably bet- 
ter in Montreal but are still difficult in 
Calgary and slow in Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina and Edmonton. 


Cauliflower and cabbage imports have 


drug sales are considered satis- 


purposes of-8 cents and 4 cents per pound, 
respectively. The values applying to gaso- 
| line imports have been lowered and those 
| affecting coal, coke and furniture imports 


| details of which have not been announced. 
Newsprint production fell off slightly in 


lent of a 63 per cent average operating 
ratio for the mills. Shoe production to 
date just about equals last year’s. Pro- 
duction of evaporated milk rose during 
April 


April a year ago. 


| The Dominion Bureau of Statistics esti- 


| mates that tourists from the United States 
tourists from other countries spent ap- 
| proximately $13,000,000. The total tourist 
| mately $30,000,000, or 10 per cent, from 
| 1929 estimates. 

| The City of Victoria, British Columbia, 
; will spend $135,000 for an airport. In- 
| creased tobacco planting is reported from 
Catario. 





| ° 
Mexico 

| Mexico.—The basic economic situation 
remains unchanged, although favorable 
| forecasts for the corn and wheat crops 
{lend encouragement to the ovtlook in 
fcertain agricultural districts. Import and 


| wholesale trade in stagnant and collections | 


jare slow. Retail trade is holding up 
somewhat better than wholesale trade. 
| Business men generally seem to be mark- 
jing time while awaiting developments in 
| the exchange situation. 








jture through organization; but that he 
| has approved $65,000,000 for loans to farm- 
ers in the drought area; that he has ap- 
proved many other millions for agricul- 
tural purposes; and that these are larger 
sums than have ever been directed to the 
solution of the social and economic prob- 
lems of agriculture in the history of the 
world. 


It will also be clear that he has rec- 
omended and approved other hundreds of 
millions for public works to relieve un- 
employment. Herbert Hoover has organ- 
ized and directed the greatest drive 
against distress ever undertaken by any 
| government on the earth. Has it availed 
anything? Let me remind you that un- 
der distress conditions so acute as to cause 
political revolutions in many of the na- 
tions of the earth aad violent changes in 
| many others, the United States of America 
has thus far met ani weathered the stress 





}the supplies and materials which are nec-! achieving economic equality for agricul-| without even a strike. 


Customs receipts from | 


including hardware and sporting goods, | 


Industrial chemicals are not | 


All lines of hard-| 


| been made subject to fixed values for duty | 


have been cancelled. A new trade agree- |, 
ment with Australia has been signed, the: 


May, to 202,600 tons which is the equiva-| 


as compared with the preceding | 
month but all concentrated milk output! 
was approximately 12 per cent down from’! 


| spent $266,000,000 in Canada in 1930, while | 


income of the country declined approxi- | 


all sections of the State, increased outdoor 
activity resulted in an appreciable re- 
duction in unemployment, and further im- 
provement is anticipated in June. State 
and county road and bridge construction 
work expanded considerably and absorbed 
|}a large number of men. Municipal im- 
provements in several cities offered em- 
|ployment to many laborers. There was 
a seasonal increase in the forces employed 
in the railroad maintenance-of-way and 
construction departments, while the car 
repair shops.operated with curtailed forces, 
A further seasonal reduction in bitumi- 
nous mine production and forces occurred 
|during May. The volume of building, 
which included many large projects, was 
still insufficient to absorb all the building- 
| trades men. Although practically all 
plants operated, many worked part time 
with curtailed forces. These included 
some automobile and accessory factories 
and assembling plants, foundries and brass 
| plants, iron and steel mills, furniture and 
| woodworking establishments, and automo- 
| bile body plants. Several factories in vari- 
}ous centers operated full time, with nore 
|mal forces engaged. 


Michigan 


Manufacturing activity and employment 
|showed a slight improvement in May; 
| however, general employment conditions 
throughout the State remained below nor- 
mal. Considerable unemployment was ap- 
parent in virtually all cities, principally 
unskilled labor, male and female factory 
| workers, clerical help, and building-trades 
men. Several automobile and accessory 
factories operated with reduced forces and 
in some instances on part-time schedules. 
Part-time operations continued in some 
foundries, iron and steel mills, casting and 
metal plants, furniture and woodworking 
factories, paper mills, and radio and elec- 
trical plants. Several establishments 
worked overtime. Fair-seized building 
programs~ were reported in the larger 
cities, with considerable building planned. 
Railroad maintenance and construction 
work increased and additional workers 
| were engaged. There was a gradual ex- 
pansion in outdoor activity, particularly on 
construction projects, public-utility work, 
road construction, and municipal improve- 
ment, which gave employment to a large 
number of men, and additional help will 
| be engaged during the next 30 days. River 
and lake traffic will soon increase in vole 
ume, which will furnish additional eme- 
ployment. Sufficient farm labor was availe 
able in all localities. 


‘Decisions Are Announced 
In Railway Rate Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 20 made public decisions dealing 
with rates and with railway mail pay, 
which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23056.—Ashland Refining Company 
Baliimore & Ohio Railroad: 
and fuel oil, in tank-car loads, from Leach, 
Ky., to Cincinnati, Qhio, and points in the 
Cincinnati switching district, found not un- 
|}reasonable in the past. Maximum reason- 
able rate for the future has been prescribed 
in Petroleum and its Products, 131 I. C. C. 
| 286. and no finding is necessary herein with 
respect to future rate. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 9200.—Railway mail pay in the matter 
of the application of the Illinois Terminal 
|; Company: 

The Illinois Terminal Company found to be 
a railway common carrier within the meaning 
of the Act of July 28, 1916, and not an urban 
and interurban electric railway common cer- 
rier. Fair and reasonable rates for trans- 
portation of mail on and after Dec. 17, 1930, 
found to be those fixed and determined in 
Railway Mail Pay, 144 I. C. C. 675. 

No. 9200.—In the matter of the applications 
of the Jacksonville & Havana Railroad Com- 
;pany and the Northwestern Railroad Com- 
| pany of South Carolina: 
| The Jacksonville & Havana Railroad found 
| to be a separately operated railroad over 50 
| miles in length, including the length of rail- 
|} road over which it operates under a trackage 
agreement with the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. 

The Northwestern Railroad Company of 
South Carolina found to be a separately op- 
erated railroad over 50 miles but less than 100 
miles in length. 
| Former reports 144 I. C. C. 675 and 165 I. C, 
C. 774. 


v. 
Rate on gas oil 
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United States Acts to Defer Payments 


Of World War Debts for One Year 





President Recommend 


s Moratorium to Aid 


Economic Recovery of Nations; Con- | 
gress Approval Seen 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


Laughlin, Earl C. Michener, C. William 
Ramseyer, Bertrand H. Snell, John Q.! 
Tilson, Allen T. Treadway and Will R. 
Wood. It has been approved by Ambassa- 
dor Charles G. Dawes and by Mr. Owen 
D. Young. | 

“The purpose of this action is to give 
the forthcoming year to the economic re- 
covery of the world and to help free the 
recuperative forces already in motion in 
the United States and retarding influences 
from abroad. 

“The world wide depression has affected 
the countries of Europe more severely 
than our own. Some of these countries 
are feeling to a serious extent the drain 
of this depression on national economy. 
The fabric of intergovernmental debts, 
supportable in normal times, weighs 
h@avily in the midst of this depression. 

“From a variety of causes arising out 
of the depression such as the fall in the 
price of foreign commodities and the lack 
of confidence in economic and political 
stability abroad there is an abnormal 
movement of gold into the United States | 
which is lowering the credit stability of 
@nany foreign countries. These are the 
other difficulties abroad diminish buying 
power for our exports and in a measure 
are the cause of our continued unemploy- 
ment and continued lower prices to our 
farmers. 

“wise and timely action should con- 
tribute to relieve the pressure of these 
adverse forces in foreign countries and 
should assist in the reestablishment of 
confidence, thus forwarding political peace 
and economic stability in the world. 

“Authority of the President to deal with 
this problem is limited_as this action must 
be supported by the Congress. The Presi- 
dent has been assured the cordial support 
of leading members of both parties in the 
Senate and the House. The essence of 
this prgposition is to give time to permit 
debtor governments to recover their na- 
tional prosperity. I am suggesting to the 
American people that they be wise credi- 
tors in their own interest and be good 
neighbors. 


Opposes Cancellation 


Of War Obligations 


“I wish to take this occasion also to 
frenkly state my views upon our rela- 
tions to German reparations and the debts 
owed to us by the allied governments of 
Europe. Our Government has not been 
@2 party to, or exerted any voice in de- 
termination of reparation obligations. We 
purposely did not participate in _ either 
general reparations or the division of 
colonies or property. The repayment of 
debts due to us from the Allies for the 
advance for war and reconstruction were 
settled upon a basis not contingent upon 
German reparations or related thereto. 
Therefore, reparations is necessarily 
wholly a European problem with which 
we have no relation. 

“I do not approve in any remote sense 
of the cancellation of the debts to us. 
World confidence would not be enhanced 
by such action. None of our debtor na- 
tions has ever suggested it. But as the 
basis of the settlement of these debts was 
the capacity under normal conditions of 
the debtor to pay, we should be consistent 
with our own policies and principles if 
we take into account the abnormal situa- 
tion now existing in the world. I am sure 
the American people have no desire to at- 
tempt to extract any sum beyond the 
capacity of any debtor to pay and it is 
our view that broad vision requires that 
our Government should recognize the sit- 
uation as it exists. 


“This course of action is entirely con- | 


sistent with the policy which we have 
hitherto pursued. We are not involved in 
the discussion of strictly European prob- 
lems, of which the payment of German 
reparations is one. It represents our will- 
ingness to make a contribution to the 
early restoration of world prosperity in 
which our own people have so deep an 
interest. 

“TJ wish further to add that while this 
action has no bearing on the conference 
for limitation of land armaments to be 
held next February, inasmuch as the bur- 
den of competitive armaments has con- 
tributed to bring about this depression, 
we trust that by this evidence of our de- 
sire to assist we shall haye contributed 
to the good will which is so necessary in 
the solution of this major question.” 


Mr. Smoot Approves 


President’s Position 


The statement issued by Senator Smoot 
June 21, and made public through the 
White House, follows in full text: : 

“The position taken by the President in 
his remarkable statement of yesterday 
proffering financial asistance to dis- 
tracted Europe, cannot help but meet the 
approval of the civilized world. It will no 
doubt bring confidence to the business in- 
terests of the world and again prove that 
America has nothing but the welfare of 
the peoples of the civilized world at heart. 

“The President's proposal is most sig- 
nificant. It is without a parallel in the 
years that have passed since the ending 
eof the World War. ; 

“Acceptance of it by all the interested 
powers should go a long way toward 
lessening the burdens of depression and 
restoring prosperity at home and abroad. 

“I am happy that the United States, 
through the President and statesmen who 
have put welfare of the country and the 
world above partisan considerations, has 


come forward with a proposal that offers | 


such great hopes to distressed peoples. 
“T shall do everything within.my power 
to advance it.” 


Subject to Acceptance 
By Creditor Governments 


The proposed action, it was explained 
at the White House, is subject to accept- 
ance by all of the creditor governments. 
Although the latter governments are 
aware of this Government’s proposed ac- 
tion ,the proposal had not on June 20 
been formally laid before them, it was 
said. Additional information made avail- 
able at the White House follows: 

The action will require the approval of 
Congress, but it is assumed that Congress 
will give its sanction to it. An extra ses- 
sion of Congress will not be necessary to 
act on the proposal and no further action 
will be required on the part of this Gov- 
ernment until that body convenes in reg- 
ular session in December, since no debt 
payments will be due from the creditor 
nations until Dec. 15 next. , 

The support for the action which the 
President already has received for it 
would indicate the support Congress will 
give it when it meets. 

The Governments that will benefit by 
the action so far as the postponement of 
the debts owed by the creditor nations to 
the United States are: 

France, Great Britain, Italy, Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, 
Lithuania, Greece and Yugoslavia. 

In addition to the members of the Sen- 
ate and House who have informed the 


President of ineir approval of the pro- 


‘ator Fletcher pointed out. 


posed action, Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, Minority Leader in the Sen- 
ate, and Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, have wired him that there will be 
n? opposition from them to it. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
one of those who conferred with the Presi- 
dent during the day, declared following 
the conference that in his opinion the 
President's plan is “very sound,” and add- | 
ed that he believes “Congress will back 
him up in it.” 

The law now permits a moratorium on 
war debt payments for two years, Sen- 


British Ambassador 


Confers With Mr. Mills 


The “general economic situation and 
the international problem with which we 
are confronted” was the subject of a con- 
ference on June 20 between Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, British Ambassador, and _ the 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden 
L. Mills, it was stated orally at the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

Following the conference Mr. Mills was 
called to the White Mouse, but declined 
to discuss the nature of his visit. 

At the Department, imformation con- 
cerning the status of the foreign debt 
agreements, now being discussed as to 
possible bolstering of Germany’s economic 
structure was made available as follows: 

It is felt that since the debt agree- 
ments were approved by Congress they 
have the force of law. Under the terms 
of these agreements, a two-year suspen- 
sion of payments on principal may be 
obtained on 90 days’ notice. This does 
not apply as to interest payments, how- 
ever, except in the case of France, and 
then only after this year. The latter 
country, beginning in the fiscal year 
1932, may postpone payments of interest 
exceeding $20,000,000. 

The Department itself is not aware of 
a plan to extend Federal reserve credit to 
Germany to tide it over its present crisis. 
It was pointed out, however, that Admin- 
istration sanction is not necessary, and 
that such credit could be granted with- 
out authority by Congress. If such steps 
are taken, they probably will involve pur- 
chase of bills by the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank as a means of protecting 
the German Reichsbank. 

It was recalled that in 1925 when the 
British were endeavoring to stabilize the 
pound sterling, the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank organized a $300,000,000 credit, 
upon which the Bank of England could 
draw. This credit, however, was never 
used, but it establishe dconfidence, and 
tided them over the situation. 

Should the foreign governments choose 
to exercise their option for suspension of 
payments for two years on the forth- 
coming installments it was estimated that 
$62,000,000 in principal payments and 
$19,000,000 in interest from France would 
be postponed for the 1932 fiscal year. The 
total payment of interest due from the 
debt in the 1932 fiscal year is $184,000,000. 
The principal and interest payment this 
year was $236,000,000 as compared to about 
$246,000,000 next year. 

For interest payments to be suspended, 
it is the belief that Congressional author- 
ity is essential. The powers of the World 
War Debt Funding Commission, which 
made the pacts approved by Congress, 
were not conferred on the Treasury when 
the Commission expired and the Treasury 
has only the authority to collect the debts 
as they fall due, or to care for postpone- 
ments of principal payments as prescribed 
in the agreements 

Diplomatic representatives to the United 
States of Belgium, France, Great Britain 
and Italy conferred June 19 and 20 with 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
but the Department declined to comment 
upon the nature of the conference. 

The President made no set engagements 
for the day in order to devote himself 
almost exclusively to considering ways and 
means to “strengthening the situation in 
Germany.” 

Those who conferred were 
Asnurst (Dem.), of Arizona; 
tive Treadway (‘Rep.), of Stockbridge, 
Mass.; Senator-elect Byrnes ‘Dem.), of 
South Carolina; Ogden L. Mills, Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury; the Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont; the Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson; Sen- 
ator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts and 
Senator Fletcher ‘(Dem.), of Florida. 


Cancellation Opposed 


By Senator Walsh 


Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, another of the President's 
callers during the day, prior to his con- 
ference issued a statement expressing sym- 
pathy with efforts to bring about mod- 
ification of Germany’s reparation exemp- 
tion, and declared that he sees no rela- 
tionship between foreign debts that are 
owed the United States and reparation 
payments. Following his conference he 
said that he had no change to make in 
this statement. 


Senator Walsh's statement follows in full 
text: 

“I am in sympathy and accord with 
the efforts that are being made to help 
bring about a modification of the repara- 
ition exemption which the German Gov- 
lernment finds impossible to execute. I 


Senator 
Representa- 


have not been able to discover any re-'! 


lationship between foreign debts that are 
owed us and reparation payments. 
“Reparations relate to contractual finan- 
cial obligations between Germany, Great 
Britain and France chiefly, and I hope 
that our Government will use its good 
offices to have these debtor countries of 
Germany modify and lessen reparation 
burdens of the German Government. 
“So far as cancellation of our debts 
is concerned, I see no reason for this 
subject being a factor in these delibera- 
tions. Of course, if Great Britain and 
France are going to cancel all war debts 
to Germany, which is improbable, the 
question of cancellation of our foreign 
debts assumes a different aspect. I feel, 
however, that we ought to be willing to 
modify the terms and postpone payment 
of interest during the present economic 
depression if it would be helpful.” 
| Congress would have to approve any 
moratorium on 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 
Participating Preference 
per share payable August 1. 1981, to 

holders of record June 30, 1931 

$6 Preferred Stock—$1.50 per share 
payable September 1, 1931, to holders of 
record July 31, 1931 

$7 Preferred Stock—$!1.75 
payable September 1, 1931, to 
record July 81, 1931. 

$5 Prior Preferred Stock 
share payable October 1, 1931, 
of record August 31, 1931. 


T. W. MOFFAT, 


Stock—$1.75 


per share 
holders of 


| 


$1.25 per 
to holders 


Treasurer. 





; stated to the 


the World War debts on | 
the part of the United States but no extra | 
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As of June 20 
New York, June 20,—The Federal Reserve 


Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1022, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the | 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers playable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


| 












Austria (schilling) .......cccscocces 14.0416 
MCIBIUI (DSIGH) 2... cccvccscccvcses . 13.9184 
Bulgaria (lev) a 0:00506006006S b006 7197 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ..........05 2.9616 
Denmark (Krone) ......cccccceccees 26.7800 
BUGIAHG (POUNG) 2... .cccccccccoers 486.5703 
Finland (markka) ..........eseeeeee 25.5168 
PEReIee TEMES) 6586-05 i086 ceeenreee 3.9157 
Germany (reichsmark) ..........0+. 23.7278 
CPOROS (GPACHIIR) oc cccccecscseences 1.2953 { 
POOUERGA (BUNGE) oc cvccscsvvssicves 40.2627 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4479 
RUREG CUTE) ivi vcveces 5.2352 
Norway (krone) 26.7803 | 
Poland (zloty) 11.1995 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4181 
PUTS CIC) so vssceeessesecesvens 5951 
See LOUD. eqevcscvesiesandeaeas 9.7450 
PW OO CRTORE) 3 5.5:0:05- e069 60 06 608s 26.8088 
Switzerland (franc) ......cecceeeees 19.4210 
TUSCSIAVIN LGINET) wa vcccccvenvcssey 1.7695 
China (Chefoo tael) ........cccccees 30.2708 
China (Hankow tael) ......cceseeee 29.6156 
China (Shanghai tael) ............. 29.9660 
China (Tientsin tael) .....ccccscsecs 30.7375 
China (Hongkong dollar) .......... 23.4410 
China (Mexican dollar) .......... 21.0833 
China (Tientsin or Pelyang dollar) 21.2666 
China (Yuan dollar) + . 20.9166 
BE, AED) ve ch cdc crane oeevaveves 35.9960 
PBPON (YET) oc cccvccccsccccccceses 49.3843 
Singapore (S. S. dollar) .........e5- 56.0833 
Canada (dollar) .. 99.7021 
Cuba (peso) 99.9131 
Mexico (peso) 49.0333 
Newfoundland (dollar) ........++-+- 99.4609 
Argentina (PESO GOld) ...ccccvcccsece 70.4431 
Brazil (milreiS) .....ccccccccccccece 7.3642 
CHS (HOS) cc svccccccvessevevecsese 

Uruguay (POs8O) ...cccccccsecscesese 





Colombia (PeCSO) ...cccceeeceeeeceece 


(peso) 
session of Congress is contemplated, Sena- 
tor King (Dem.) of Utah, a member of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, stated 
orally June 20. Senator King said that at 
the interview he had with President 
Hoover at the White House June 19 he 
President that he did not 
favor an extra session of Congress. Sena- 
tor King also said that he would not be 
adverse to the United States granting a 
moratorium to Germany and other na- 
tions that would be mutually beneficial. 

“The reparations question becomes more 
and more a world question; and the people 
are beginning to perceive that it is in- 
separably interwoven with the economic if 
not the political structures of nations. 

The nations of Europe are staggering 
beneath the heavy weight of debt. It is 
obvious that maturing obligations—private, 
corporate and national—can not be met; 
and the mutterings of discontent among 
the debtors throughout the world grow 
louder and more sinister, and more fre- 
quently are heard voices demanding re- 
pudiation. 

“The psychological effect of debt, both 
upon individuals and nations, is disastrous. 
It often results in individual despair and 
in national disturbances, if not revolu- 
tions. Suggestions were made soon after 
the World War that there be a cancella- 
tion inter esse of the war debts. If that 
had been done and an international bank 
had been established to facilitate exchange 
and a spirit of cooperation and helpful- 


{ness had manifested itself among all na- 


tions, a new day would have dawned and 
a spirit of world fellowship would have 
been developed. Undoubtedly Austria and 
Germany are beset with dangers of a most 
serious character. Disaster to these coun- 
tries would have reactions harmful, and, 
indeed, dangerous in other countries 

“The situation throughout the world to- 
day calls for a spirit of cooperation among 
nations and requires statesmanship of a 
high order. 

“It is worthy of note that the unsatis- 
factory economic and financial conditions 
of the world reveal the fact that the gold 
standard is wholly inadequate to support 
the credit and currency systems of the 
world. Many statesmen and financial ex- 
perts are now demanding that the gold 
base be strengthened by the addition of 
Silver thereto.” 

Representative Treadway (Rep.), of 
Stockbridge, Mass., majority member of 
the House Committee on Ways and Means, 
authorized the following statement: 

“Congressman Treadway has had a con- 
fidential interview with the President 
Similar to several others which the Presi- 
dent has been holding with leaders in 
both branches and in both parties. An 
announcement as to the nature of the 
subject discussed must come from the 
White House. Undoubtedly Mr. Tread- 
way will support the President what- 
ever policy he recommends.” 


in 


Status of State Banks 
In the Reserve System 


Changes in the status of State banks 
in the Federal Reserve System for the weck 
ended June 19 were announced June 20 
by the Fedral Rserve Board as follows: 

Admitted to Stat 
Bank, Sundance, Wyo. Capital: $25,000. 

Absorption of National Bank; Merchants & 
Newark Trust Co., Newark, N. J., has absorbed 
the Port Newark National Bank, Newark 

Absorption of nonmembers: Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust Co., New York, has absorbed the 


membership: Sundance e 


Seward Bank, New York, nonmember (a con- 
version of the Seward National Bank & 
Trust Co) 

Camden Safet Deposit & Trust Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., has absorbed Broadway-Merchants 
Trust Co. 

Closed: . 

Noel State Bank, Chicago, Ill. Capital 
$1,000,000. 

Des Plaines State Bank, Des Plaines, II! 
Capital: $200,000 

American Trust Co., South Bend, Ind 
Capital: $500,000 

First State Savings Bank, Birmingham, Mich 
Capital: $200,000 

Pontiac Commercial & Savings Bank, Pon- 
tiac, Mich. Capital: $800,000 

Wayne Savings Bank, Wayne, Mich. Cap- 
ital: $50,000. 

Permission granted to exercise trust pow- 
ers: Grundy County National Bank, Morris, 
lil. (confirmatory). 


Individual Debits Reported 
To Federal Reserve Board 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing June 17 and made public June 20 
aggregated $11,671,000,000, or 16 per cent 
above the total reported for the preceed- 
ing week and 32 per cent below the total 
for the corresponding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers 





Pursuant to the provisi 
Section 72 thereot as amended by Cha 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO 
Un 
Bor 


f 


against 


The Bank of 


heretofore conducting business in 
and Queens, all in the City and State 
to me and to make proper proof thereof 


on or before the 29th day of 


Dated, New York, 
the 6th day of May, 193%. 





Seperintendent of Banks le 
The Bank of United States in Liquidation. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 
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ns of the Bankin 


hattan, City of New York the main office of the said bank or at any 
merly maintained as a branch office of sz 
the Borough of Brooklyn, the Borough of Bronx, the Borough of Queens, 
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Small Town Stores Must 
Be Met by Modernization 
Programs, Says Dr. Klein 
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Made Public June 20, 1931 


Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Period 
RECEIPTS This Month Last Year Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 


$17,023,046.21 
213,627,884.73 
33,056,148.95 


$55,966 821.98 
409,163 ,383.28 
37,589,686.09 


$366,391,325.63 
1,778,256,766.21 
551,168,031.33 


$570,797 397.21 
2,293,706 424.68 
608,337 262.44 | 


97 634,287.76 


COCR OES Crs eesereeeeeees 19,962,525.00 45,786.467.50 51,588,133.37 


ose evceeeeneseenes 91,873,024.53 = 71,355,130.74 184,474,622.38 141,931,519.26 
Oo devseceneeneds 239,364.04 458,649.15 16,760,902.06 11,477,972.10 
sbi ce eedee ss 985,256.33 730,657.76 11,438,156.56 8,504,000.56 


Ss (reappropriated 
‘ ‘ 1,526,822.34 2,611,945.28 


55,864,555.12 44,749,547.95 








3.) Proceeds sale of surplus property $i 202,308.97 935,172.29 2,849,214.62 8,327,489.12 

ortion was 50.4 per cent. When we come| Panama Canal tolls, etc v4 840,724.01 1,396,572.28 25,616,287 .56 27,562,963.90 
c seaibe sea cenanr clothing.’ we: strike ‘he! Other miscellaneous 8,736 ,402.27 9,119.612.29  — 148,005,236.26 196,531,971.95 
highest percentage of all—55.7 per cent Total ordinary .........eee0e: $388,073,500.38 $635,114,098.64 $3,192,413,231.10 $4,009,560,836.93 
being purchased outside the corporate Se ee ona | 


limits of this village. 

There you have the picture in a nut- 
shell. It is interesting to note the way 
in which the percentage of out-of-town 
purchases mounts as the factor of “per- 


Excess of ordinary 
Excess of total expenditures 





receipts $146,735,434.41 


$908,103,047.26 | 


$132,355,045.24 $349,641,850.99 


EXPENDITURES 


General expenditures 
*Interest on public debt 


| 


$162.117,491.31 $140,007.413.34 
64,665,869.63 70,740.1! 


$2,321,628,055.72 


$2,115,909,909.89 
582,071,939.57 


631,518,146.54 








PTT nae = ‘ekmate “ti Refund customs pew ee He 1,139,598.14 1,660,417.54 20,771 ,406.15 23,000,833.12 
manence” and ‘long use” in the article Refund internal revenue 4,845,644.29 —3,449,585.49 —_67,454,381.45 —:117,878,687.36 | 
increases (except in the relative position postal deficiency ..............e00: 15,000,000.00 10,000,000.00  134,017,315.34 85,074,870.66 | 
of furniture and clothing). {Panama Canal eT Terre 384,220.97 578,822.57 9,102,052.42 11,152.159.27 | 

Now let us find out just what the rea- oe in special accounts: 0 40 | 

shee aes 11 = ilroads s Stee eRe ee ee 7,045.73 749.460.79 (232,655.13 r4, 784.45 
eye. Were that impelled the people of this) War Finance Corp-ration . 308.86 734.00 16,464.67 $38:903.25 | 
typical small town to go elsewhere to buy Shipping Board hive tsb avan 1,907,104.99 992,869.42 25.730,704.98 23,552,040.83 | 
merchandise. Five predominant reasons Agricultural marketing fund (net) +14,156,585.55 14,514,578.00 97 ,650,242.07 127 634,377.06 | 
were given: Out-of-town stores were as- anne pany —— a eee ee en's oe waa tose 35 534,927.32 

a eit cai aul a 1. djusted-service certificate fun 60, * 525 225, .388.49 112,367 058.56 
serted to have betier selection and va-  Givitservice retirement fund $308,275.60  }270,718.11 -20,108,887.35 20,236'736.28 
riety of merchandise, better prices, more Investment of trust funds | 
modern equipment and arrangement, and Government life insurance 1,526,822.34 2,581 ,628.48 54.715,258.17 41,820,070.24 | 
better trained, more courteous sales people — of -. a peeeooent snbaeniqon cui saan eee 99 516,706.13 
—and, besides these business elements, the eae cen ets Pee, Ce eS SS eR ER EET OY 1s 4,890.15 296,282.13 
people who were questioned admitted the General railroad contingent ..... .......65. 6% sede 578,714.96 2,411,871 .58 


attraction of the amusements and recre- 
ation facilities that the near-by cities of- 
fered 

In the Department of Commerce sur- 
vey in New England, som: of the specific 
allegations about small-town stores are 
these: A “lack of style goods,” a ‘ack of 
variety in dresses and ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing, is the criticism voiced most often. A} 
good many women claim that it is diffi- 
cult to get narrow widths in better grades 
of footwear. Some people charge that 
local stores are apt to have a two-price 
policy—and they do not like to haggle. 
Others say that local dry goods stock is 
likely to be dusty or soiled, and there is 
objection to the frequent phrase “We're 
just out of that.” A comment often en- 
countered is that it is hard to get real up- 
to-the-minute novelties at the small-town 
store. Fault is found with local store light- 
ing and window dressing. Lack of dignity 
in stock arrangement is one of the things 
censured. 

In quoting these criticisms, I am not 
intimating for a moment that they apply 
to all small-town stores. Far from it! 
Thousands of such stores are thoroughly 
progressive, well-arranged, handsome, and 
efficient. I am simply recalling a few of 
the objections ‘that have been actually 
expressed with respect to some such stores. 


Entertainment Factor 


One of the things that small-town busi- 
ness is “up against” today is that it must 
endeavor in a measure to counteract or 
equalize the entertainment advantages 
of the city. That is being done—to a de- 
gree. Take the case of talking-pictures 
When the devastating, delightful overturn 
occurred, and the silent movie was top- 
pled abrupty from its pedestal, some pre- | 
mature mourners said: “Just another thing 
to injure the life of the small town! 
This new-fangled sound equipment is ex- | 
pensive The local ‘opry house’ or Bijou 
Dream can't afford it. You'll see more of | 
our people flocking down to Zenith to hear 
these talkie features.” But how about it, | 
really? How is it working out? In com- | 
pany with the chief of our motion-pic- 
ture division, I was turning the pages 
yesterday of a big volume listing every | 
picture theater in this country, with a no- 
tation as to whether it has been wired for | 
sound. I could hardly believe my eyes 
There were hundreds—thousands—of thea- | 
ters showing talking-pictures in towns 
with as few as 700 people, or 1,200, or 
1,800? That shows enterprise,\determina- | 
tion, a will not to be left behind. 

And we see that same splendid spirit in 
varied manifestations, in small towns 
throughout the Nation The American 
small town is not going to quit or “take | 
punishment lying down.” American citi- 
zens of the small town were valiant, daunt- 
less beginners—and I am convinced that 
they will prove to be very sturdy stayers. 

Modernization Programs | 

They are coming to realize, I think, that 
one of the secrets of restoring small-town | 
business, where it has shown signs of de- | 
cadence, is to be found in a brisk. resolute 
modernization program for the stores, the 
introduction of more rigid efficiency, re- 
modeling or even transformation of equip- 
ment and arrangements, the installing of 
stock-contro] systems, the careful training 
of sales people, cooperative advertising, 
chamber of commerce activity, the crea- 
tion or arousal of keener civic conscious- 
ness. 

Obviously, one of the most potent 
weapons available to the small-town mer- 
chant is the trade-developing power of 
local advertising media. Certainly, in- 
telligently guided publicity and con- 
sistently vigorous local advertising, espe- 
cially in these days of consumer timidity, 
represent outstanding means at the com- 
mand of the smaller-community merchant 
for arousing greater interest in his goods 
and attracting customers to his door. 

Let us look at one example of what 
can be done in the small-town merchan- 
dising field. Moved by the striking results 


of our recent Grocery Survey in Louis- 
ville, Ky., every single retail merchant 
in one small town in that State carried 
out an extremely thorough moderniza- 


tion of his store. With what result? There 
has been, ever since, a very substantial 
increase in the combined net business of 
all the town's stores. They have not been 
merely getting business away from one 
another—‘robbing Peter to pay Paul” or 
‘living by taking in each other's washing” 
or anything like that. Their achievement 
reminds one, rather, of the legendary 
feat of “pulling yourself up by your boot- 
straps,” because they have apparently cre- 


ated new business and new profits. Other 
mall towns can do the same through 
energetic and adroit action. 


for which figures have been published 
weekly since January, 1919, amounted to 
$10,963,000,000, as compared with $9,437,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $16,- 
165,000,000 for the week ending June 18 
of last year. 
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Total ordinary .. 


Sinking fund ‘ Coeses, 2068 
Purchases and retirements from for- 


$3,308,941,799.27 
$388,368,950.00 | 


. .$236,737,964.14 $244,019,547.65 $3,660.443.278.36 


$391,660,000.00 


eign repayments ....... +. «++ $18,980,500.00 $41,452.500.00 48,245,950.00 51,135,000.00 
Received from foreign governments 
ROE ERS COMMING 65.5 54-0655) 0S RON OCEES O4K00 Tt econe SeebuEReeeDaeas 109,790,850.00 
Received for estate taxes ........... wcsccceeeeee seeeeetiieeens cvevecccece 73,100.00 
Purchases and retirements from 
franchise tax receipts (Federal re- 
serve and Federal intermediate | 
EIS. RAED. o:0:5:0:0:0:08.6046.5 0009290 99.095 bed eaees Covcvces 91,400.00 4,455,000.00 | 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. ......66- idSa cits abaesn: eo 200.00 75,650.00 60,703.25 | 
SUA! -icsaacsunyeceeneaxes s+sees $18,980,500.00  $41,452,700.00  $440,073,000.00  $553.883.603.25 
Total expenditures ...... s+ +++ +$259,718,464.14 $285,472,247.65 $4,100,516,278.36 $3,862,825 402.52 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included 
*The figures for the month include $30,120.08 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date $415,459.83 


accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series. 
periods last year the figures include $25,826.36 and $509,143.62, 
jExcess of credits (deduct). 


tion 
equipment 


WFDV, Dolies Goings, Rome, Ga., modifica- 
license to 


tion of 


} 1,370 ke. 
tion from unlimited to daytime only. 
Oglethorpe University, 
to cover construction 
17, 1931, to move transmitter and studio from 


WJTL, 


Tifton to 


changes in equipment and increase power from 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission | 


Applications received py 
Radio Commission relating both to broad- 
casting and communications were made 
public June 20 as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WLIT, Lit Brothers, 8th and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, 
permit granted Feb. 


tc 


and for the corresponding 
respectively. 


| modification of construction permit amended 
| to extend completion date from June 20, 1931, 
to July 6, 1931. 


WJBC, Kaskaskia Broadcasting Company, La 
Salle, Ill., construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio from La Salle, Il., to 625- 
| 627 Main St.. Racine, Wis.; to make changes 
; in equipment; to change frequency from 1,200 
| ke. to 1,500 ke. and to change hours of op- 
jeration from sharing with Station WJBL to 
unlimited. 


KID Broadcasting Company, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, modification of license to increase 


power from 250 w., 500 w, local sunset, to 500 
| Ww. day and night. 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 
KUL, Alaska Packers Association, Pilot Point, 
Alaska, license covering construction permit 
| for 500, 460, 246, 272 kc., 100 w. Coastal and 
| point-to-point service. 
to make! Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., construction permit for 23,100, 25,700, 


the Federal | 


Pa., license to 


3, 


cover construc- | 
1931, for new 


change 


frequency from 
1,310 ke 


) and hours of opera- 
Ga., license 
permit granted April 


Oglethorpe University; 


20 w. to 100 w. Application also requests fre- | 26,000, 27,100, 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000 to 
quency of 1,370 ke. and unlimited hours of | 400000 and 401,000 to 3,000,000 kc., 1 kw., ex- 
operation | perimental service. 

WCAL, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., KEB, KKW, KKQ, RCA Communications, 


a 
* 





June 1931, the last day for 


presenting such claims being the 29th day of June 1931. 
After said date, no claim will be accepted by me. 


JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 
of the State of New York, in charge of 


| proper legal action of the city. 


STATE BANKING 











Florida City Wins 


Action to Cancel 
Debt Certificates 


Court Holds Municipality Is 
Not Responsible for 
Bonds Issued Without Le- 
gal Authorization 


NEw York, N. Y., June 20.—To impose 
liability upon a municipality, the pro- 
visions of the city charter must be com- 
Plied with when a city borrows money, 
and a recital that there has been such 
compliance in a certificate of indebtedness 
issued by the mayor without authority 
cannot be regarded as an estoppel against 
the city to deny liability, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit has decided in the case of 
City of Sanford, Florida, v. The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York. 
The opinion by Circuit Judge Manton was 
handed down June 8. 


Not Legally Authorized 

The Seminole Bank of Sanford, of which 
the mayor of the city was president, exe- 
cuted a promissory note to the defendant 
bank in New York City, giving as collat- 
eral a certificate of indebtedness of the 
city, which had not been authorized by 
It was 
accompanied by an opinion of the city at- 
torney to the president of the bank, as 
such, an opinion of the city attorney to 
the president of the bank, as such, and 
not as mayor, certifying to the legality 
of the certificate. 

The purchasers of municipal securities 





| are charged with knowledge of the provi- 


sions of law governing their issuance, the 
court held. “With full knowledge either 
known or easily ascertainable of the re- 
quirements of this city charter,” the opin- 
ion continued, “the defendant advanced 
these moneys to the Seminole Bank on its 
notes and believing the same to be for 
the plaintiff's use, expecting to be re- 
imbursed from the sale of the bonds which 
it expected to sell.” The certificates of 
indebtedness were issued pending sales 
of bonds. 


Beyond City’s Authority 

The city was without authority to issue 
certificates of indebtedness and if those 
issued were equivalent to bonds, as claimed 
by the New York bank, they still were 
not issued in compliance with legal pro- 
visions, the court found, and this within 
the knowledge of the defendant. The ad- 
vances were in effect loans to the Semi- 
|nole Bank rather than to the city, in the 
opinion of the court. 

The court ordered the defendant to sur- 
render the certificate of indebtedness for 
| cancellation by the city. 





| Pae.. Bolinas, Calif., renewal of limited public 
cense. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., NC-952-V, 
license for special experimental service on 
3,160 ke., 715 w. 


KGW, Electrical Research Products, Los 
Angeles, Calif., license covering construction 
permit for 1,554 ke., 50 w., motion picture 
service 





No. 5 in a series of advertisements entitled, “(What Are The Facts?" 


On a PAR with 
Severely Competitive Service 


Ws a woman enters 


courteous attention, reason- 


a retail shop, she wants 


vice 





able assortment to choose 
from and prompt delivery... if she can- 
not get these she goes elsewhere. 

In other words, she demands service 


... that is why retail shops, department in the survey: 


stores, groceries specialize in service. oe 
8 I 92% of electric 


Gas and electric companies also spe- tomers consider 


cialize in service. While not under the their dealings. 


same competitive necessity in all their 
activities, utilities provide service on a 
par with retail stores. This was brought 
out in a recent survey of 4,000 fepresen- 


tative gas and electric customers residing —_ tgmers have satis 


in 79 communities of 5 states. companies servin 


The question asked was: Satisfactory cel 


“Which do you think gives you 
better service on the whole, retail 
stores or electric company; retail 
stores or gas company?” 


Replies were: utility securities 


Retail stores . . . .« « 14.1% 

Electriccompany. . . . 15.2 ; 
GMa 4a a> “a ed. estes “a ee tem, a major u 
Retail stores . 2. « 0 « 14.3% 

Gascompany . . . « - 15.3 

Same 4 ee ola eee 


This favorable comparative showing of requirements on 
electric and gas companies is the more 


remarkable in view of the severe com- 


petition among retail mer- 
chants and the excellent ser- 


which they must give 


to win and hold customers. 
The good relations electric and gas cus- 
tomers have with their companies is also 
borne out by replies to other questions 


and 89.2% of gas cus- 
the companies fair in 


98.2% of electric and 97.6% of gas cus- 
tomers think the companies’ manage- 
ments good, excellent, or fair. 


97.2% of electric and 96.3% of gas cus- 


factory dealings with the 
g them. 


ations with customers 


and a rate of growth and prospects for 


growth that appear to be equalled by no 
other important industry, make sound 


attractive to investors. 


The Associated Gas and Electric Sys- 


nit in the industry, has 


had a steadily mounting growth in gross 
and net earnings. During the last five 
years, the margin of earnings for interest 


an overall basis before 


depreciation has increased from 1.84 
times to 2.15 times. 


To invest, or for information concerning Associated securities, 


inquire of your security dealer or write 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway > New York 
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Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 
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Solving Bay State’s Problems 


of Telephone Regulation + - 





Manner in Which Massachusetts Agency En- 
deavors to Conciliate Conflicting Claims of 
Subscribers and Companies 





By WILIAM H. O’BRIEN 


Director, Telephone and Telegraph Division, Department of Public Utilities, 
, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


T CAN easily be said without any fear of 

I exaggeration that Massachusetts has han- 

dled the problem of telephone service in 

a practical manner that has brought good 

results to telephone users and has been of 
great help to the telephone company. 


Unlike other State regulatory bodies of the 
country that have attempted to do anything 
on telephone service, Massachusetts estab- 
lished a department manned by practical 
telephone and telegraph men who have spe- 
cialized on service problems in a practical 
way, while the other States have handled it 
‘rom an engineering standpoint and with 
engineers at the head of the telephone de- 
partments. 

The Telephone and Telegraph Division of 
the Massachusetts Commission has been on 
the job for nearly 20 years and has carried 
on its work with the idea that every time it 
helped the telephone company to do a better 
job, it was helping the business subscriber in 
a bread-and-butter way, with corresponding 
henefit to residence subscribers. 


It will be readily agreed that as important 
as is transportation, gas, electric light, etc., 
the most vital artery of our whole industrial 
structure, to say nothing of our social activ- 
ities, is telephone service. While the average 
person, outside of the commuter, uses trans- 
portation facilities infrequently, the business 
world is bound up every minute day and 
night in telephone service which, proportion- 
ately. is just as important and as valuable to 
the little fellow on the side street with no 
one to help him in his business as it is to a 
great banking or business institution. Those 
doing the work for the Massachusetts Com- 
mission have always tried to keep that idea 
in mind. 

a 

¥rom time to time through that period of 
almost 20 years, the practical men on the 
job for the Commission have suggested 
changes in rules, regulations and practices 
that have helped the telephone company and 
the business man. I am a strong believer in 
the policy of “Let’s sit down and reason to- 
gether” and with that thought uppermost in 
my mind and the minds of my assistants, the 
Division has handled thousands of very acute 
telephone service problems without the ne- 
cessity of public hearings by the full Com- 
mission. There have been several cases in- 
volving the question of rates which, under 
the law, can only be decided by the full 
board after a public hearing. 


In the nearly 20 years, the Division has 
successfully handled about 30.000 specific 
cases involving every ramification of tele- 
phone service, accounting, collection prac- 
tices, shortage of facilities, special construc- 
tion charges, etc. At first it was hard for 
telephone officials to see anything but the 
company’s side of the various cases that 
came up, but gradually they came to under- 
stand that the more they were ready to meet 
the representatives of the State half way, 
the better their public relations, with better 
results to the company and stockholders. 

It is quite true that the telephone com- 
pany, despite all its publicity (which was 
perfectly proper and good business) has 
made little progress in its all-round relations 
with the public. That has not been because 
the officials of the company were not eager 
to secure the good will of subscribers and 
have them understand that if they were not 
being treated right, they could call upon the 
Department of Public Utilities to adjust their 
troubles, but because of the general feeling 


against all utility companies during the last 
few years. 


It was a pretty difficult job for the forces 
of the Department of Public Utilities han- 
dling the telephone problem, to wean the 
telephone officials, with whom they did busi- 
ness, from the idea that “the king can do no 
wrong” and start off with the idea that the 
complainant against telephone service or the 
actions of telephone officials was an enemy. 
If public utility people could only get it into 
their minds that the one who complained to 
them of the service, giving them a chance to 
correct the trouble, is a friend, it would be 
the greatest step of progress in the develop- 
ment of a better understanding with the 
rank and file of the public that they have 
ever taken. 

+ + 


It is quite true that the fellow who tells 
his troubles to his neighbors or around the 
drug store or grocery store, or on the train 
back and forth, is an enemy, if one wishes to 
use that expression. He certainly is no help 
to the utilities because he doesn’t give them 
a chance to correct their shortcomings and 
he is spreading a lot of bad feeling against 
the utilities. 


In the work of the Telephone Division of 
the Commission, it is noticeable that specific 
complaints have been decreasing from year 
to year. The installation of the dial service, 
by eliminating wrong numbers and in sev- 
eral other ways improving service, has very 
noticeably decreased the complaints against 
the service, 

The inspectors of the Division are con- 
stantly going about the State visiting tele- 
phone offices, ‘ooking over the records to see 
the number of people who sre waiting for 
service and general plant and service condi- 
tions. The director of the Division has for 
years been bringing the story of the Com- 
mission’s work to an average of 60 public 
organizations of every kind and character, 
civic, fraternal, etc., each year, probably the 
most educational work that has been done in 
any part of the United States. 

It is worthy to note that when the State 
took over the problem of telephone regula- 
tion in 1907, there were 194,000 telephone 
stations in Massachusetts, while today there 
are upward of 916,000 stations, made up of 
593,000 business subscribers and 323,000 resi- 
dence subscribers. 

As the result of my experience on this job 
for nearly 20 years, I feel it is almost lament- 
able how small a percentage of the citizens 
knew anything about the existence of the 
Department of Public Utilities, the authority 
it has, and the help it can give in the ad- 
justment of what, after all, are the very 
acute problems of service. 

+ + 

Relations between the officials of the tele- 
phone company and those handling the tele- 
phone end of the problem for the State Com- 
mission are of the best and while some of 
the sessions that take place concerning vari- 
ous telephone matters are quite strenuous, it 
is always with the feeling on both sides that 
every adjustment that can be made is for 
the benefit of both the telephone company 
and the public. 

To emphasize again the thought expressed 
at the beginning of this story, the Massa- 
chusetts Commission stands alone of all the 
commissions in the country, as far as its 
handling of these very vital problems in a 
practical way with experienced practical men 


instead of from an engineering or other tech- 
nical angles. 


Development of State Forest Parks 
Pennsylvania’s Method Outlined by Forester 
By CHARLES E. ZERBY 


District Forester, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


T HAS been nearly two and a half years 
since the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania acquired title to Cook State Forest 

Park, thus bringing to a successful conclu- 
sion 20 years’ untiring effort on the part of 
those interested in preserving this irreplace- 
able bit of the original forest for posterity. 
The Legislature made possible this purchase 
by an appropriation of $450,000 to augment 
the $200,000 already raised by popular sub- 
scription toward the set price by the Cook 
Forest Association. Management of the park 
was vested in the Department of Forests and 
Waters; the commission plan of manage- 
ment not finding favor with the Legislature. 


Under the State’s management the first 
field activity was to remove the “No Tres- 
passing” notices of the late owners replacing 
them with the usual State Forest “You Are 
Welcome” placards. A superintendent and 
two assistants were appointed, an office op- 
ened, machinery, tools and equipment pur- 
chased, supplies and repair materials or- 
dered, and laborers employed. 

While these surveys were in progress large 
crews of men were engaged in cleaning up 
the 20 years’ accumulation of debris—weeds, 
brush piles, dilapidated buildings, and value- 
less tree growth (fire cherry, aspens and 
alders) that had sprung up about the build- 
ings. In some instances this worthless 
growth had completely concealed the vista of 
big timber. 

The next pressing demand was the prepa- 
ration of the park roads and trails for the 
many visitors who early thronged into the 
park. The existing road and trail system 
was used. More than 11 miles of trails were 
improved by removing brush and windfalls, 
and grading and drainage where needed. The 
township roads within the park, totaling 12 
miles, were ditched, crowned and smoothed 
in cooperation with the local supervisors. 
Old abandoned logging roads totaling six 
miles in length were opened, drained and 
made passable. They will be widened grad- 
ually with subsequent workings. New metal 
culverts were placed. 

The treatment of the old buildings re- 
ceived very careful thought. The needs of 
administration, recreation, and housing of 


the permanent personnel received first con- 
sideration. The condition of these buildings 
has been aptly described “the mill roof sinks 
in a tangle of blackberry bushes; under the 
shade of the forest scattered dwelling houses 
grow mossy in “*cay.” The problem was to 
determine whetner the building was too far 
gone to justify expense. Repairs under the 
advice of a compétent architect were made 
to two dwellings, an administration building, 
and a combined shop and garage which was 
formerly the village post office. 

Two new reservoirs and complete water 
Systems were installed to supply the build- 
ings and adjacent recreational areas. The 
first constructive step in cleaning up the 
Clarion River was taken when the State- 
owned buildings were connected to approved 
sewage disposal systems. 

For the convenience of the public, parking 
areas were cleared, tourist camps established, 
numerous tables and benches supplied, fire- 
places erected, springs walled and water 
piped, garbage receptacles provided, latrines 
of approved construction built, foot bridges 
built, guide arrows placed on roads and trails 
throughout the park. A large open pavilion 
and a wading pool have been built at the 
Indian Camp area. A descriptive folder for 
general distribution has been printed. An 
exhibit of wild animals loaned by the Board 
of Game Commissioners attract many people. 

The management of Cook State Forest 
Park presents some big problems. In the de- 
velopment the best talent from other State 
departments was consulted and their reports 
carefully studied. No extravagant or elabo- 
rate development was contemplated. Many 
good suggestions came in unsolicited. 

Plans for the future of the park have been 
worked out which will permit the gradually 
unfolding of a development in keeping with 
natural conditions and the avowed purpose 
of the originators—‘for the purpose of pre- 
serving and perpetuating a portion of the 
original forests of Pennsylvania and in the 
interest of wholesome outdoor recreation and 
the study and enjoyment of the same to the 
people of the Commonwealth for forestry 
conservation and the preservation and main- 
tenance of distinctive natural views and con- 
ditions.” 


MARTIN VAN BUREN 


President of the United States 1837-1841; 
“Government deserves a free and full discussion 


and cannot fail to be benefited by a dispassionate 
comparison of opinions.” 
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DEPENDENCE 


OF INDUSTRY 


ON CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


Reasons for Close Relationship Outlined by Specialist in 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with industrial chemicals, 


By T. W. DELAHANTY 


Assistant Chief, Chemical Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


UST as very many of the products of 
J the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
are of important and growing value 
in connection with our industrial life, so 
we find that, whether mineral or metal, 
all products of the mineral kingdom 
must be “processed” chemically before 
they can be made useful in industry. 


>. 

In mining, for example, we have flo- 
tation; in refining and metallurgy we 
resort to solutions, electrochemical or 
thermochemical applications. With coal 
and petroleum there is distillation. Such 
progress has been made in this connec- 
tion that even infinitesimal amounts of 
materials are now purified, separated, 
combined and recovered, thus convert- 
ing even former uneconomic deposits 
and sludge piles into sources of wealth. 

The contributions of the chemical in- 
dustry to any industry are but tools 
which, as to number and effectiveness, 
are contingent upon the development of 
that industry and the degree to which 
the consumer is educated to need and 
employ such contributions. 

Industry, in general, is beginning to 
recognize this more and more. In addi- 
tion to xeeping tab on raw materials 

| and mechanical developments, now, 
more than ever, does industry follow 
process information, which leads to new 
uses. So we find it is not unusual for 
the raw material, machine or finished 
product of yesterday to be replaced or 
modified today in the light of current 
knowledge. In general, it may be said 
that chemical progress in any industry 
is reflected in competitive advantages— 
improvement in product and lowered 
cost to the consumer. 

> ae 

The average man—more or less nat- 
urally—thinks of chemicals in terms of 
acids, dyes, and medicines. Relatively 
few would know that there are thou- 
sands of chemical products in commerce, 
and one or more pretentious factories 
behind each product. 

This, of course, becomes easier of com- 
prehension if one can visualize that 
chemical products are the basic products 
of industry, and that practically every 


industrial operation involves chemical 
processing, By way of illustration, we 
have but to take the infant aeronautics 
industry to find that over 100 chemical 
products are essential, whereas an old 
established industry, such as textiles, in 

the aggregate used thousands of such { 
separate products. The automobile is 
probably the most visual composite of 
inodern chemical development. 

It is a function of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, in the 
Department of Commerce, to promote 
the domestic and foreign trade of the 
United States. The Chemical Division 
of this Bureau is really an information 
exchange for the chemical industry as 
to commercial developments, both at 
home and abroad, and this in an ever- 
widening field. 

The chemical industry is approached 
by the Department of Commerce, 
through this Division, from the inter- 
ests of six large general groups: Indus- 
trial chemicals, agricultural chemicals, 
synthetic organic products, natural or- 
ganic products, and medicinal and toilet 
preparations. 

The new research projects of the De- 
partment seem likely to be of major im- 
portance to business and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has al- 
ready begun a national drug-store sur- 
vey, in cooperation with the drug trade. 

Two Divisions of the Bureau; Mer- 
chandising Research and Chemicals, 
will cooperate in this survey. 


+ + 
NOTHER survey dealing with the 

* turpentine industry will soon be un- 
dertaken as of service to the southern 
producers and users of turpentine among 
the general public. 

The Patent Office, which is one of the 
Bureaus of the Department of Com- 
merce, has played a very large and im- 
portant role in the development of this 
industry. Through that Office there 
passes a steady stream of applications 
and decisions thereon affecting the al- 
most limitless range of things that enter 
into the various phases and branches of 
the chemical trade. The Patent Office 
is an essential factor in the development 
of every American business. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Industrial Chemicals,” to appear in 
the issue of June 23, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, will discuss the Bureau’s work in gathering statistical information 
on the commodities in the industrial-chemistry field. 














Condemnation of Land for Highways 


How California Seeks to Facilitate Activity 


By C, C, CARLETON 


Chie}, Division of Contracts and Rights of Way, Department of Public Works, 
State of California 


HIS is the twentieth year of systematic 
State highway building in California. 
While considerable right-of-way activ- 
ity has from the outset been prerequisite to 
the highway work, yet it has only been for 
a few years that it has become recognized as 
of major importance on a parity with the 
engineering itself. 


The cost of right of way now represents 
about 11 per cent of the total State highway 
construction disbursements. 


In earlier years old county roads with their 
existing widths were adopted as links in the 
State highway system and any necessary new 
rights of way were obtained through the 
county boards of supervisors or civic organi- 
zations interested in promoting projects of 
particular interest to themselves. 

But with the advent of the gas tax and 
consequent greater State highway accom- 
plishments and bolder treatment of highway 
location and construction, it became impera- 
tive that the State itself establish its own 
right of way organization. 

The staff consists at present of about 40 
State employes, six of whom are attorneys, 
the remainder possessing either a special 
training in right of way, real estate, or ap- 
praising practice, or such other business 
background as will readily adapt them for 
successful service in this field. 

The minimum statutory width of right of 
way for State highway in California is 80 
feet. 

However, the State Highway Commission 
has now prescribed a minimum width of 100 
feet for the trunk lines. 

It becomes obvious that, as the old mini- 
mum statutory width of county roads was 
only 40 feet, the present-day widening and 
altering of these old roads to modern State 
highway standards is creating right-of-way 
problems of major proportions, as a large 
mileage of the State highway has now be- 
come closely built up or bordered by expen- 
sive improvements. 

The policy of the State is to deal with all 
owners “fairly and squarely,” but it requires 
the “tact and contact” of 40 trained and ex- 
perienced men to handle the situation, never- 
theless. _ 

Condemnation proceedings are invoked 
only after friendly overtures have been un- 
availing, and even if such proceedings are 
instituted, a large percentage of them are 
settled before trial. 

The Constitution of California was 
amended in 1918 enabling the State to de- 
posif money security into court when the 
condemnation proceedings are commenced 
and to take immediate possession of the de- 
sired right of way without awaiting the re- 
sults of a trial. 


The Division of Contracts and Rights of 
Way is one of the Bureaus of the State De- 
partment of Public Works. 


This Division is in charge of a chief, who 
must be an attorney at law, and who coordi- 


nates all right-of-way activities of the De- 
partment. 


The right of way staff consists of two 
classes; one devoting itself to legal work and 
the other to visiting those having some in- 
terest in the land sought to be obtained and 
getting their sienatures “on the dotted line.” 


The court work is more directly in charge 
of the attorney who is usually spoken of as 
the attorney for the California Highway 
Commission and who is aided by three assist- 
ants with legal training called “condemna- 
tion investigators.” 

The attorney handles all condemnation 
proceedings and passes upon the sufficiency 
of all land titles. 

Practically the entire time of this legal fly- 
ing squadron is engaged in the trial of the 
many condemnation cases in progress in the 
58 counties of the State. 

Attached to the office of the chief of the 
Division of Contracts and Rights of Way are 
two aides of legal training who are desig- 
nated as the general right of way agent and 
the assistant general right of way agent, re- 
spectively. 

They are the liaison agents of the chief 
of the Right of Way Division in his contacts 
with the district right of way agents. They 
are subject to orders to go to any part of the 
State to deal with the legal or even the solici- 
tation phases of the district right of way 
activities. 

The State highway work in this State is 
handled regionally by 10 district offices. 

The local right-of-way activities, such as 
actual fleld negotiations for necessary rights 
of way, are ordinarily conducted by district 
right of way agents attached to the district 
offices. The district right of way agent is, in 
turn, aided by several assistant right of way 
agents. 

These district right of way agents form the 
real backbone of the right of way organiza- 
tion as upon them largely rests the success 
and the popularity of the State’s endeavors 
to lay its ribbons of roadway over private 
property with as little private detriment as 
possible. 

They are the advance agents, who, without 
regard to their own personal comfort or con- 
venience, must constantly be at the wheels of 
their cars visiting landowners, however far 
off the beaten path they may find them, 
smilingly attempting to convince such land- 
owners (some very redoubtable) of their sin- 
cerity of purpose and their desire to deal 
fairly with them. 


Diagnosis of Tuberculosis 


in Young Children +. + « . 





Thorough Examination by Specialists to De- 
termine Whether or Not Disease Is Present 
Viewed as Essential Health Measure 





By DR. FELIX J. UNDERWOOD 


Health Officer, State of Mississippi 


ERY often we have the question asked, 
Vy “Do children have tuberculosis?” They 
do. In fact tuberculosis is peculiarly a 
childhood disease, and yet new-born babies 
are never found with a tuberculous infection. 


The disease is not hereditary, but statistics 
show that 10 per cent at the age of two, 30 
per cent at the age of four, and 50 per cent 
of the school children have tuberculous in- 
fection. This does not mean that they all 
have the disease, but it means that they are 
infected with the germ. 


= = 


The childhood type of disease is distinctive. 
It is definitely different in all its aspects 
from the type of adolescence or adulthood. 
For that reason every child should be exam- 
ined in a careful and scientific way. The 
symptoms are so vague and insidious that 
the little victim may not appear to be ill and 
yet infection or disease may be rather far 
advanced before showing any outward signs 
of illness. There are practically no reliable 
signs whereby a parent or teacher can pos- 
sibly discover childhood or lung-glad tuber- 
culosis. 


Doctors sometimes are unable to make it 
out by the usual physical signs as gotten by 
the stethoscope or by percussion, which 
means listening and thumping over the chest. 
But fortunately there are other means which 
help us to arrive at a definite diagnosis. I 
have reference to the tuberculin test and 
X-ray. Neither of these procedures is dan- 
gerous, and every child should have the 
benefit of such examination, even if appar- 
ently well. If the child is underweight, gets 
tired easily, and doesn’t want to eat, it 
should surely be given the advantages of the 
afore-mentioned examination. Unlike most 
so-called “childhood diseases,” tuberculosis, 
unless forestalled, is a lasting and chronic 
thing which may be carried along very com- 
fortably through school age and into adult- 
hood, but when some untoward condition 
arises, it will flare up in an active process. 


Adults are obviously insusceptible to tuber- 
culous infection, but will carry along from 
early childhood the germs, until from some 
source, their resistance is broken and they 
become ill with disease, probably throwing 
out millions of baccili for tender little chil- 
dren to breathe in or swallow. Von Berhin, 
an eminent authority and noted research 
worker on tuberculosis, once said in a graphic 
and poetic way that “Phthisis is the end of 
a song sung over the cradle of an infant.” 


+ + 


We speak of early recognition of the dis- 
ease, but what do we mean by “early”? Does 
early mean when the patient begins to lose 
weight rapidly, when he has a fever, when he 
coughs incessantly, and when he feels all in 
and tired and worn out most of the time? 
These, to be sure, are commonly recognized 
as early symptoms of tuberculosis, and they 
may be if you are not very particular about 
what you mean by early. If you could take 
a person who exhibited the symptoms that 
have just been mentioned and could by some 
mechanism look at the inside of his chest, as 
you might look at the palm of your hand, 
you would find that even in the case of a 
man who had just noticed these danger signs 
and who had apparently been well up until 
a very short time before they were noticed, 
his lungs would show very definite evidence 
of the effects of the tubercle bacillus. There 
would be certain parts of the tissues of the 
lung that would be destroyed. The germs 
would be there in great numbers and they 
would be busy as beavers and the whole 


scene would be one of real disease well on 
the way. 

There is a stage of early tuberculosis that 
may be much earlier than that. I refer to 
that stage of tuberculosis commonly known 
as the childhood type. This type is earlier 
than early. It is the first manifestation of 
the tubercle baccillus in the lungs of a boy 
or girl. To find it, a special technique is 
needed. Only by the use of the tuberculin 
test, which shows that the child has been 
infected, followed up by a careful X-ray of 
the lungs, can this earliest of early stages of 
tuberculosis be discovered. The boy or girl 
so infected may to all outward appearances 
be perfectly healthy. He may be strong and 
up to weight, or even overweight. He may be 
doing vigorous athletic work. He may show 
no symptoms of illness of any kind. 

“Then,” someone says, “how can one guard 
against the possibility of tuberculosis?” The 
first thing to bear in mind is that this type 
of early tuberculosis shows itself most com- 
monly in children who have at some time in 
their early life been in direct, intimate con- 
tact with an open case of tuberculosis. A 
child who has come from a home where there 
is a case of tuberculosis is very likely to pre- 
sent this early picture of tuberculosis before 
or by the time he reaches 10 years of age. 
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The first thing for the parents to bear in 
mind is this: They should take no chances 
with children who have any history of con- 
tact with a member of the family or a friend 
who had at some time been coughing and 
who might have been tuberculous. They 
should bear in mind that children frequently 
come in contact with older members of the 
family who cough a great deal and who may 
never have been pronounced tuberculous but 
who all too commonly are tuberculous and 
do not know it. Children who have been in 
contact with such persons should be care- 
fully examined and the examination should 
include the tuberculin test and X-ray. 


The question arises, “How do these chil- 
dren contract the disease?” In the first 
place, the bacillus is inhaled or ingested by 
the child and due to its lowered resistance, 
disease results. The main source of this in- 
fection is contact with the individual who 
has active tuberculosis. 


Besides the infected person, contaminated 
linen, walls, floors, carpets, dishes, spoons, 
drinking cups, and pets may be potential 
sources of infection. Children of the creep- 
ing age usually put fingers and objects into 
their mouths more or less habitually. It has 
also been found that cow’s milk, unless it is 
sterilized, contains the tuberculosis bacillus 
of the bovine type. 


Relative to lowered resistance: Children of 
the poor, especially those of tuberculus par- 
ents, show a high incidence of the disease. 
Children living in congested cities, in indus- 
trial centers, in dark alleys, basements, tene- 
ments where light, ventilation, and sanita- 
tion are inadequate, are very prone to this 
disease. In such environment, one not in- 
frequently finds careless tuberculous adults. 
Pollack found 97 per cent of infants of tu- 


berculous parents infected by the end of the 
first year. 


Tuberculosis control is now considered one 
of the largest factors in the great forward 
movement for health improvement that is 
sweeping the country, and we, who have op- 
portunity for observation and study, fee] that 
special attention to childhood tuberculosis 
offers golden opportunities for magnificent 
achievements, to the end of making life more 
comfortable and death more remote. 





Providing Public Hunting Grounds 
North Carolina’s Plan Discussed by Specialist 
By J. W. HARRELSON 


Director, Department of Conservation and Development, State of North Carolina 


ORTH CAROLINA offers unusual advan- 

tages for the development of game re- 

sources, particularly what is known as 
upland game, including the quail, wild tur- 
key and other species. 

Millions of acres of land in this State, as 
in most others, cannot, under existing condi- 
tions, be farmed profitably and probably will 
not be needed in generations for agricultural 
purposes. These areas, consisting largely of 
abandoned farms are, however, suitable for 
another purpose which may be made to yield 
a regular income for the farmer. 

The natural advantages, it is perfectly ap- 
parent, are not sufficient to obtain the inter- 
est and the cooperation of the landowner. 
The landowner will not put forth much effort 
in game conservation and propagation unless 
some arrangement is made whereby he can 
legally receive financial returns for his ef- 
forts. 

We believe that with some encouragement 
the North Carolina landowner will develop 
the natural advantages which are his by 
raising a secondary crop of game that will 
bring into the State each year a large group 
of sportsmen looking for good hunting 
grounds almost without regard to cost. 

With these thoughts in mind, the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Development 
drafted its ideas into what is known as House 
Bill 820, enacted by the recently adjourned 
1931 session of the General Assembly of 
North Carolina. We expect that under the 
influence of this bill, hunting will be mate- 
rially improved and that there will be an in- 
creasing stock of game for years to come. 
Moreover, we think that diligent adherence 
to the law and general acceptance of its 
privileges will make North Carolina the best 
game State in the Nation. 

Briefly, the new statute proposes to en- 
courage the development of privately-owned 
public hunting grounds and to give a definite 
legal status to these areas. It authorizes the 
Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment to “recognize, list and assist the owners 
in protecting their lands which are a part of 
public hunting grounds under this section.” 

The minimum area which may be recog- 


nized under the act is 3,000 acres. A re- 
quirement for recognition is an organization 
with rules and regulations for operation of 
the area. One of the special means by which 
the ConseWation Department is authorized 
to assist the organizers is by providing at 
cost posters for use on these grounds. 

A daily fee of not more than $4 is author- 
ized under the new law for hunting within 
the organized areas. In addition, the own- 
ers may charge a dog hire when furnished at 
the request of th> hunter. The areas are 
protected from trespass, nonpayment of fees 
and other abuses by special penalties. 

Another amendment to the State Game 
Law made by the 1931 General Assembly 
would encourage the breeding of game in 
captivity. It is hoped that many farmers, as 
a result, will stert the breeding of game as a 
side line, and that a number of private game 
farms will be established. It is Possible to 
combine practical operation of the two new 
laws by taking advantage of section 6 of 
House Bill 820. 

of course, it is contemplated that groups 
organizing under authority of House Bill .820 
will apply the most effective methods of ob- 
taining a plentiful supply of game in order 
to make their areas more attractive to 
hunters. 

Besides breeding game in captivity, it is 
also expected that they will use all available 
information toward the objective of provid- 
ing a larger natural supply of game; that 
the strictest protection will be given to use- 
ful life; that vermin control will be vigor- 
ously carried out; and that every practicable 
means will be -.dopted to build up and main- 
tain a large supply of wild life. In fact, the 
organizers of areas authorized under the law 
and expected to look upon game as a second- 
ary crop, the fruitfulness of which depends 
largely upon the local interest and manage- 
ment of those who will receive directly the 
revenue made possible under its terms. 

As soon as is practicable, the Department 
af Conservation and Development is plan- 
ning to issue literature offering constructive 
suggestions as to the most approved methods 
of growing and harvesting a game crop. 
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